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OST in the débris of literature—that pathetic agelomer- 
ation of broken ideas, shards of books, unprinted manu- 
scripts, unedited texts, and tomes moldering in the dust 

of research libraries—tie all of those products of the human in- 
tellect on which the judgment of posterity has issued adverse 
deciston. Despite all mystic faith to the contrary, the genera- 
tions that follow the appearance of a literary work are no more 
trustworthy judges of its value than those contemporary with 
it, And yet, as with men, so with books, a rough, though de- 
layed, justice may eventually be dispensed. 

Buried and half forgotten under deposits of literary rubble, a 
book waits for a review of judgment—appealing from the ver- 
dict of two millennia of posterity. An evil fate has pursued the 
slender volume known as the ‘Ezra Apocalvpse.”’ Corruptions 
of text, alien additions, unsympathetic translations—a)) alike 
have conspired to muffle its agonized voice of protest against the 
iniquities of the universe. And yet, to the initiate, to a smal) 
esoteric circle, this frail booklet has been a prime achievement 
of the moral and literary life of man, burning with restless in- 
dignation, rebellious of prevailing modes of thought, and expres- 
sive of eternal determinations of man’s heart. Taking up the 


thread of discourse at the point at which Job sinks into unsatis- 
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fied silence, it challenges God’s administration of his world. The 
“Ezra Apocalypse” stands spiritually, therefore, as a segue) to 
the Book of Job; it expresses the thoughts and doubts which 
Job might have uttered had he spoken again in answer to God 
aiter a silence of three centuries. It speaks with the same dra- 
matic force and literary majesty with which Job would have 
again indicted God, 

So beautiful a spirit, so high a quest, and so dynamic a chal- 
lenge should not be forgotten from the hearts of men. The cor- 
rection of a literary misjudgment, the exposition of the back- 
ground and content of what is essentially a classic, the mitiga- 
tion of an intellectual neglect—these are the motives which im- 


pel this essay. 
1) 


Of making theodicies there is no end. For if man insists on 
having, his Gad-idea as the primary principle of explanation of 
the universe, be must needs then defend that idea when the 
phenomena of the world deny the God postulated to explain 
them. The business of justifying God’s ways to man is therefore 
an inevitable concomitant of the having of a God, 

In the last analysis, the God-idea is a universal solvent in 
which all the turbid, variegated aspects of the universe dissolve 
into the clear lucidity of one principle of sufficient reason. It is 
not the intention of this statement to minimize the influence of 
cultus and emotion as determinants in the genesis of the Gad- 
idea. And yet, since religion leit the animistic stage, one of the 
major practical functions of Gods has been to account for man’s 
world. By virtue of his belief, man succeeded in finding a ra- 
tionale for the perplexities into which he was plunged. The Gods 
he found useful, not only because they sent rain and healed 
disease, but also because through them one knew why the uni- 
verse behaved as it did. Man has clung to his Gods, not only for 
what they could give him, but equally because through them 
life and the universe became explicable. 


The universe, however, is not so simple as to submit to com- 
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plete solution in any one solvent. There remain, like chemical 
precipitates, certain aspects of reality that dely solution. Jt is 


this fact, that no God-idea ever guite explains the entire uni- 





verse, that an inexplicable residue always remains, wh tch makes 
the spinning of theodicies the inevitable counterpoise of the 





building of theologies. 

For if Brahma, why Maya? Ii the One, why the Many? If 
the Absolute, why the transient Relative? li the sons of God 
assemble, why must Satan also be numbered among them? 

The aspects of the universe that the God, who was to explain 
everything, does not explain; the elements that resist the uni- 
versal solvent and render turgid its clarity—these account for 


the fact that every theology casts a shadow in the form of a 










theodicy. 

Given a simple God-idea, then a simple theodicy accompanies 
Ww, even as the simple tribal God of ancient Israel was accom- 
panied by an equally naive theory of tribal sins. Given a subtle, 
sophisticated God-idea and a subtle, sophisticated theodicy fol- 






lows not far behind—witness the recourse to mathematics by 


Leibnitz and the ingenuities of Hegel and the absolute idealists. 


IT] 

The literature of no ancient people is so completely preoccu- 
pied with the idea of God as that collection of Hebrew writings 
which ts preserved in the Bible. For, in a very real sense, the 
entire Bible is the biography of a God. In it, there is recorded 












the genesis and evolution of that theology which was destined to 
impress itself indelibly on the mentality, not alone of Israe), but 
equally of the entire Western world. Step by step, degree by 






degree, Scripture depicts the growth of a God-concept from a 
primitive henotheism to the incomparable beauty of the God 
of Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Hosea, and Job. And at each step, 






paralleling each variant in this history, ts to be found a compen- 
sating theodicy calculated to render intelligible such elements in 


experience as apparently denied the truth of some aspect of the 
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contemporary theology. Each advance and evolutionary modi- 
fication in the God-idea necessitated and evoked a correspond- 
ing step in apologetics. 

To be sure, the problem of God’s justice did not become an 
acute one until the bewildering shock of the Babylonian exile. 
During the first commonwealth, a ready answer was at hand 
to account for the apparent irregularities in the dealings of a 
just God with man. God and Israel, it was believed, had entered 
into a covenant or contract. By virtue of an agreement made 
first with Abraham, renewed by other patriarchs, and solemnly 
reaffirmed by the blood-covenant at Sinai, God took Israel to 
be his own peculiar people out of all the nations of the earth. 
Israel, in turn, agreed to obey the Law as revealed at Sinai. The 
terms of the contract were clear. If Israel, as one contracting 
party kept the Law, God would give the rain of the land in its 
season, the former rain and the latter rain, and Israel might 
gather in its corn and its wine and its oil. But if Israel broke 
God’s Law, it would be visited for its breach with all the curses 
contained in what is perhaps the finest bit of malediction in all 
literature, the curse of Mt. Gerizim. 

When, therefore, calamity befell the Hebrews and they were 
confronted by the question as to why God should send drought, 
famine, or military defeat to his own chosen people, the answer 
was patent. God was thereby punishing his people for violating 
the covenant as embodied in the Law. And since Israel always 
had its share of lawbreakers, there was nothing in the answer to 
render credibility impossible. Much of the early literature of 
the Bible is but an expression of this philosophy of Jewish his- 
tory. In the simplicity of the scheme lay its potency. Some 
members of the House of Israel sinned against God, and God 
punished Israel as a whole. For Israel was one people not only 
politically but also in blood descent and God treated with Israel 
as a unit. There was no empirical refutation of this theodical 
scheme for there was no way of estimating how large a propor- 
tion of the Hebrews were sinners nor to what extent they had 
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departed from the covenant. The celestial bookkeeper defied an 
accounting. It is not for nothing that this primitive philosophy 
never quite disappeared from religious thought despite subse- 
quent progress in the refinement of the God-idea. 

Now, it is obvious that such a scheme of justification could 
have efficacy only so long as God was conceived as dealing with 
Israel as a whole. Once the individual had emancipated himself 
from the clan, once he had shifted his theological emphasis from 
the relation of God to a people to the relation of God to the indi- 
vidual—the solution that had hitherto sufficed now became 
hopelessly deficient. 

Such a shift in emphasis took place in the last years of the 
first commonwealth and was given added impetus by the de- 
struction of the Jewish state and the Babylonian captivity. That 
God was just had by that time become an unchallenged dogma 
of Jewish thought. But both the absence of national life and the 
growing sense of individuality make a defense of God’s justice 
in terms of the whole people irrelevant and naive. A new philos- 
ophy was required; one that, without relinquishing God’s right- 
eousness, would account for the world’s injustice in terms not of 
Israel but of the individual Israelite. 

Shocked by the national calamity that had destroyed the 
Jewish state and stimulated by a quickened sense of personality 
and individuality, the Jewish exiles in Babylonia looked critical- 
ly at God’s administration of his universe and decided that it 
was not equitable. They perceived what men have since never 
failed to perceive, that there was little or no correlation between 
virtue and happiness. Their fathers had sinned and were no 
more and the children bore the consequences of the iniquities 
of their ancestors. To defend God’s justice by an appeal to the 
doctrine of national responsibility was no longer possible. 
Wherefore, the cry arose, ‘“The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the teeth of the children are set on edge.”’ 

Against this folk saying which negated completely the con- 
cept of a righteous God, the prophets adopted an attitude of 
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unbending opposition. Confronted by a disturbing and unwel- 
come fact, they proceeded flatly to deny the fact. The very 
dogmatism of the denial as recorded in the eighteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel lends credence to the suspicion that that prophet at- 
tempted to crush the budding heresy by drowning it in the very 
vehemence of his negation. ‘‘What mean ye that ye use this 
proverb .... is it My ways that are unequal? Is it not your 
ways that are unequal?” There are no inequalities in God’s 
world. Rather is its equity quick and certain—‘‘The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.”’ 

In short, Ezekiel asserted that God’s justice in this world was 
unimpeachable. There was no evil without antecedent sin, and 
no man suffered for the transgressions of another. Away with 
criticism of the régime of the divine. God’s ways were equal 
man’s were not and therefore he suffered. 

That such a theodicy should have gained acceptance may 
seem to us an instance of a theological curiosity. For it runs 
directly into the face of every evidence of human experience. 
Several factors, however, operated to render it acceptable—the 
prestige of a prophetic utterance, the restoration of the state 
which made possible a relapse into the theodicy of group re- 
sponsibility, and, above all, a passionate desire to cling to belief 
in God’s righteousness. Whatever the case, the dogma became 
part of the doctrinal paraphernalia of Jewish life. From this 
doctrine a particularly obnoxious corollary was drawn. For if 
sin was the cause of all suffering, it followed relentlessly that 
misfortune was evidence a priori of sin. And the wretched suf- 
ferer now bore not only his own burden but the added one of 
the opprobrium of the orthodox who saw in his calamity proof 
of hitherto unsuspected transgression. 

Rebellion was inevitable. The realities of experience as well 
as a sense of resentment of the unwarranted corollary led in- 
evitably to a re-examination of the whole philosophy. The re- 
vulsion finds its classic expression in the Book of Job. There is 
no need of recapitulating the burden of that masterpiece. It 
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suffices for our purposes to state that here the issue is clear cut- 
the orthodox and self-righteous friends of the sufferer insist that 
his trials are the punishment for sin, and Job clings to his in- 
tegrity. The entire argument has no other purpose than illumi- 
nating the zmpasse resulting from the confrontation of Ezekiel’s 
theory with actual living experience. Nor does the deus ex 
machina in the form of God’s answer resolve the problem, for 
the upshot of God’s speech is merely to assert man’s ignorance 
and His own inscrutability. Job admits contrition; he has spoken 
that which he understood not and he is no nearer a solution of 
his problem than when he started. 

At this point the issue rested—at a rather uncomfortable 
patchwork of blind faith in the righteousness of God and blind 
ignorance of its workings. During the two centuries that fol- 
lowed the publication of Job, pious Jews must have squirmed 
uncomfortably at the sight of God’s mismanagement of the 
world. There was little solace in an appeal to ignorance, but 
the problem seemed insoluble and it was obviously the part of 
wisdom to let the sleeping dogs of heresy and doubt strictly 
alone. 

IV 

And then, suddenly, a new and brilliant solution was found- 
so comforting, so astoundingly simple that troubled minds must 
have taken refuge in it in veritable gasps of relief. For, during 
the second century before the common era, Jewish theologians 
discovered the sweet uses of immortality. There has always 
been a vague, inchoate belief in a shadowy survival of the soul 
after death. But it was not until the second century that men 
discovered in the future world an answer to the problem of 
God’s justice. The first authentic reference to immortality in 
the Bible as found in Daniel shows how fully men understood 
its availability as a resolution of the impasse of Job. To be sure, 
God’s ways seemed unequal in this world, but that was only 
because both reward and punishment were held in partial abey- 
ance until the life that followed death. The problems of God’s 
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justice were no more. Whatever wrongs this world knew had 
assurances of correction in the world to come. 

It is difficult for us, who live in an age when immortality and 
retribution are more uncertain hopes than positive beliefs, to 
sense how completely ancient and medieval Judaism and Chris- 
tianity centered about them. This life was but a corridor lead- 
ing to the next and the goal of human effort was the attainment 
of its bliss. Such injustice as the world exhibited was no longer 
a stumbling-block to faith, for reward and punishment waited 
beyond to render the balance even. 

Not least among the charms of this doctrine as a solution of 
the problem of the theodicy was its irrefutability. No one had 
empirical knowledge of what followed death and men could be- 
lieve much as they chose without fear of contradiction. The per- 
fect theodicy had been found, one that solved all problems and 
defied refutation. To be sure the doctrine rendered religion 
naive. Every difficulty of life in this world no longer presented 
a challenge—for in heaven all things were perfectly adjusted. 
It was all naive—but comfortable; and who would have the 
troubled sophistication of Job’s perplexities when he could have 
the tranquil assurances of a world and a God justified by a glori- 
ous immortality. 

Considering the complete absence of materials in the form of 
direct evidence as to what follows corporeal dissolution, the 
scheme of heaven and hell as developed by rabbinic Judaism and 
adopted by Christianity is a masterpiece of artistic creatio ex 
nihilo. The rabbis, over a period of centuries, produced elabo- 
rate schemata of the exact procedure in the future world, even 
to equipping it with recreational facilities in the form of a celes- 
tial academy for the study of Torah. Probably the most bizarre 
ramification of the whole system was the development of a type 
of theodical calculus. God, it was asserted, gives prosperity to 
sinners in this world to reward them for such feeble virtues 
as they possess so that their punishment may be unmiti- 
gated in the world to come. Conversely, the righteous are made 
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to suffer in mortal life for their few stray lapses so that the bliss 
of Eden may be complete and unalloyed. A complete solution, 
almost too complete, for it tended to make, by a strange para- 
dox, adversity a sign of God’s grace. 

Simple, sufficient, irrefutable, unlimited in potentiality, there 
is no cause for wonder that it became the classic solution of the 
problem of the theodicy for over two thousand years. Without 
significant challenge save by an occasional stray heretic, it domi- 
nated theology, knowing no rebel. 

To be sure, the nature of the justice distributed in the next 
world was differently limned by various expositors and justifiers 
of God’s ways to man. These ranged from the abstruse im- 
mortality of the ‘“‘acquired soul” in some philosopher’s timeless 
bliss as depicted by Maimonides to the quite tangible heaven 
and hell of the simple pietist, undisturbed by considerations of 
the abstract. But under all the variations in visualization of 
divine retribution there was one common basis of agreement, 
namely, that the injustices, wrongs, and sufferings of this world 
would be rectified when man awoke from the sleep of death. 
That, if not in the flesh, at least in spirit, man would live to see 
perfect justice done. 

V 

Against this background of perfect agreement, the obscure 
figure of one protesting dissenter stands out all the more boldly. 
Amid the harmonious chimes of assent, the faltering, timid, and 
uncertainly discordant voice of one who dared to disagree rings 
like some refreshing false chord in music dull by virtue of too 
much harmony. 

The nebulous source of the timid and faltering voice of pro- 
test was that of the unknown and much-neglected author of the 
Apocalypse of Ezra. Lost in the débris of the literary heritage 
of Israel is a little-read, badly corrupted volume, preserved in 
the Apocrypha, entitled variously Second Esdras, Fourth Ezra, 
or more simply, the Apocalypse of Ezra. Written approximately 
at the end of the first century of the common era, this little book 
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has suffered a strange fate. Composed, as the preponderance of 
evidence seems to indicate, originally in Hebrew, it was thence 
translated into Greek and thence again into Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, Armenian, and, most important of all, into Latin. The 
Latin version reveals the linguistic history of this little volume, 
for in the Latin text can be perceived vestigia) remains of the 
Greek and Hebrew forms. This Latin version suffers, not only 
in style from the disturbing idioms, grammar, and phrases of 
the languages of the earlier basic versions, but it has been fur- 
ther corrupted by later additions interpolated by early Chris- 
tians of a distinctly and obviously irrelevant christological na- 
ture. As though the difficulties connected with the text were 
not sufficient to discourage the average lay-reader, another ob- 
stacle has been added in the paucity and poverty of translations. 
The most widely circulated English translation is that included 
in the King James Apocrypha. Unfortunately, this attempt at 
the translator’s art was made with a modicum of critica] judg- 
ment so that both later Christian addition and textual corrup- 
tions have been piously preserved to bewilder the reader. In 
addition, the King James version is entirely uninspired by any 
perception of the inmost viewpoint of the book, and one may 
read that translation again and again and still miss the heart 
and crux of the author’s protest. 

The only intelligible English translation is that of Box. It is 
sympathetic and understanding. Unfortunately, Box’s transla- 
tion is vitiated in great measure by the fact that the translator 
has an axe to grind in the form of a special theory concerning 
the critical unity of the work. Intent on demonstrating, on the 
basis of very meager evidence, strata in the composition of the 
original Hebrew text, Box restricts the possibilities his trans- 
lation possesses for the average lay-reader. 

It is a curious irony of history that so bold, and in its skepti- 
cism so modern, a book should suffer the unpleasant and unde- 
served oblivion which has been its lot. It is, in a sense, in the 


interests of literary justice, that this expository article is writ- 
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ten. For the author of the Apocalypse of Ezra was a rare and 
unique figure, one who dared to examine and challenge the uni- 
versal belief of his time and to protest against it on the grounds 
that human standards of justice demand a more equitable world 
than even a retribution after death allows. 

Who the author of this book may have been no one knows. 
The sum total of knowledge about him is that he wrote about 
the year 100 C.E., and that the evidence reveals clearly that he 
was a member of the Pharisaic or Tannaitic party in Israe). All 
irrelevant facts as to name, personal history, and experience are, 
unfortunately for the pedant, lost. All the relevant materials 
for a knowledge of the inmost essence of the author’s soul, his 
faiths, his doubts, his gropings, are revealed for all to read in the 
text of his much-neglected revolt against God’s administration 
of his world. 

VI 

“In the thirtieth year of the downfall of the city, I, Salathiel, 
who am also Ezra, was in Babylon and I lay sore disturbed on 
my bed, as my thoughts rose to my heart; for I saw the loneli- 
ness of Zion and the multitudes of those who dwell in Babylon 
and my spirit was profoundly moved and I began to speak fear- 
some words to the Most High” (Fourth Ezra 3:1-2).’ 

With this paragraph, the author under the name of Ezra or 
Salathiel (following the custom of the day by which all authors 
ascribed their works to ancient worthies) sets the scene for the 
dialogues which follow. It is the thirtieth year after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the author finds himself in Babylon (Rome) face 
to face with a flagrant instance of God’s injustice. For he re- 
members that Jerusalem lies in ruins while about him surge the 
prosperous multitudes of impious Rome. His heart grows bitter 
at the contrast. He challenges God. ‘‘Where, pray, is the jus- 
tice of the Almighty 2” 

And lest God return the trite reply that Israel has sinned, 

* All references are to verse and chapter of the text of the Apocrypha. The transla- 


tions are the writer's. 
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Ezra anticipates the answer. It is true, he admits, that ‘‘they 
sinned, those who inhabited the city” (3:25). Their punishment 
of exile and destruction was wel) merited, for Israe) had, indeed, 
broken the covenant. 

But, “I said then in my heart, ‘Do those who live in Babylon 
act more righteously’ ..... It came to pass moreover loss 
J came dither that J saw in my mind the impieties and the in- 
numerable sinners these thirty years and my heart sulfered..... 
for has Babylon done better than Zion? Has any people ac- 
knowledged thee save Israel or what tribes have believed thy 
covenants as has Jacob? Do thou, now, weigh in balance our 
sins and those of the ather inhabitants of the world and it will 
be discovered which way the dial inclines” (3:28). 

The issue is clearly defined to Ezra. Israel may be paying the 
penalty for its sins but if so the injustice of the world is al) the 
more flagrant. For Ezra knows the world and he knows that 
Rome and its Gentiles are fully as sinful as Jerusalem and its 
Jews. The theodicy via tribal responsibility has potential valid- 
ity only when Israel is considered alone and absolutely, but once 
comparisons are drawn, God’s justice becomes painfully suspect. 

With a touch of impatience, an ange) speaking for God de- 
mands of Ezra that he recognize his place, even as Job was asked 
by what right he “darkeneth counsel by words without know)- 
edge.” 

“Do you,” asks the angel, “think to comprehend the way of 
the Most High?” 

But unlike Job, Ezra refuses to be contrite and lay his hands 
on his mouth. With superbly simple insolence he replies, ‘‘/ta, 
dominus meus. 1 do, my Lord.”’ Nothing less than compre- 
hension of the ultimate rationale of God’s administration of his 
universe will satisfy the seeker. 

And then the angel in contempt overwhelms Ezra with un- 
answerable questions much as God crushed Job with a deluge 
of challenges indicative of his ignorance. 


‘“And he said unto me:—‘Come, weigh me the weight of fire, 
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or measure the blast of the wind, or recall for me the day that 
is gone.’ And I said to him:—‘Who of those born can do this 
that you should ask such things of me?’ 

‘“And he said to me:—‘Had [ asked you saying: How many 
dwellings are there in the heart of the sea, or how many springs 
form the source of the deep, or how many are the paths above 
the sky, or where are the exits of paradise” 

“Thou wouldst perchance have said to me, ‘Into the deep I 
have not descended, nor ever as yet down into hell nor ever 
mounted to the skies!’ 

‘““Now, however, I have asked you only about fire, wind and 
the day, things which you have experienced and without which 
you cannot be, and you have not answered me‘... . how shall 
your frame be able to comprehend the way of the Most High?’ ”’ 
(4/§-11). 

Like Job, Ezra is oppressed by a sense of his ignorance and 
frailty. Yet he refuses to capitulate to irrelevant sophistry. He 
wil] not be put off with a catalogue of his ignorances, the world’s 
injustice is a matter not of conjecture but of bitter certainty. 

“lor [ had no desire to ask about paths too high for me but 
about those experiences which overtake us daily” (4:23). 

And in the face of Ezra’s persistence, before his unyielding 
refusal to accept either the argument of group punishment for 
collective sin or the attitude that frail, ignorant man must not 
question, the angel retreats into the impregnable position of a 
final rectification in the coming catastrophic messianic age and 
the subsequent judgment. 

“For the world hastens to pass away” (4:26). The end of the 
world is coming, coming inevitably in its own time even as a 
womb gives forth when its period has come (4:40). That end 
Is near at hand, arriving with strange portents and awesome 
wonders, and at its advent the crooked wil) be made straight 
and absolute justice will be dispensed. 

And so through four visions or cycles of dialogue the argu- 


ment continues, the same problems viewed from various aspects, 
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expressed In richly exotic and variegated metaphor. But in each 
case alike, the argument leads only to the final faith that the 
messianic age will resolve all difficulties. 

If the Apocalypse of Ezra had rested here, it would have been 
in no way Qistinct from any of the mass of eschatological litera- 
ture of the period. But the same instinct that impels the obscure 
pharisaic author to refuse the accepted solutions, that leads him 
to tell God that nothing less than a knowledge of the ways of the 
Most High will satisfy him—that tustinct leads him to question 
whether even the bliss of the future world can make right life’s 
wrongs. His questions are inchoate, indecisive gropings rather 
than coherent challenges, but they demonstrate that in his very 
acceptance of an almost universal belief, he boldly ventured re- 
bellion. And if he sinks into ultimate acceptance of the Welt- 
anschauung of his generation, he has at least raised one timid, 
wavering voice of protest. 

Emerging, therefore, again and again in the argument are 
these uncertain probing questionings. To Ezra’s persistence, the 
angel attempts response, unsatisfactory and unconvincing. 
Judged from its final results, from the theodicy finally predi- 
cated, the Apocalypse of Ezra, like the drama of Job, fails 
wretchedly. Its glory lies not in having found a solution but in 
perceiving bitterly and poignantly an impasse and in venturing 
to formulate it. 

If the goal of creation and the cosmic drama is the bliss of the 
future world, why, Ezra demands, did God not create all souls 
directly into paradise without the turmoil and pain of mortal 
life? Why is the whole agonizing process necessary? 

God is a God of mercy, protests Ezra (7:132 f.), but he can 
scarcely be said to have been merciful to man. For it was he 
who created man and then put him into an evil case. 

“Let the race of men mourn and let the beasts of the field re- 
joice, let all who have been lament but beasts and cattle be 
glad. For much better is their lot than ours, for they expect no 
judgment and know of no torture nor has bliss after death been 
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promised them. For what avail is it to us that we shall [ive 
eternally only to suffer torment forever?’ (7:05-07), 

What point is there in the assurance of eternal bliss when that 
promise means practically that an unattainable goal ts offered 
to man to render his despair and tailure the more complete? 

“Cor what avail is it that we have been promised eternity 
when we do deeds that Jead to death... . and that paradise 
be revealed to us with its incorruptible fruits in which are de- 
light and healing when we shall nat enter therein, since we have 
moved in evil places” (7: 119 f.). 

How few, moreover, are those that are saved! What wanton 
cruelty it is on God’s part to create untold multitudes of which 
only the slightest portion attain paradise while the vast majority 
come into being only to suffer eternally. 

‘And now J see that for few sha)) the world to come bring joy 
but to many suffering. For there has grown in us an evil heart 
which has caused us to err from these statutes, and has led us to 
destruction and into the ways of death, has shown to us the 
ways of perdition and moved us far from life, and this, not a few 
but almost all who have been created” (7:47 f.). 

To Ezra’s lament of the bitterness and hopelessness of man’s 
fate and the fewness of the saved, God returns a series of an- 
swers. 

In the first place, it is to be expected that those who attain to 
paradise be few for all precious things are rare even as gold is 
less common than clay (7:55). 

And if man does perish, the fault, the angel insists, rests with 
him. Life is a fair fight, anyone who chooses can attain immor- 
tality and bliss for the effort. 

“This is the logic of the struggle which man, born on the 
earth, must fight, that, if conquered, he suffer what you have 
said; but, if victorious, he shall receive the reward I declare” 
A727). 

The doomed sinner receives his just due. His chance at para- 
dise was offered him and he refused it; let him perish. 
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“Let the majority perish,” the angel says cruelly, “rather 
than that the Law of God which has been laid down of yore be 
condemned. .... For they have not been convinced and have 
denied it and have established for themselves thoughts of van- 
ity” (7:20). 

But to Ezra this callous attitude is shocking, patently unfair 
and inconsistent with a God merciful by nature. For if God 
shifts the burden of error onto the shoulders of the sinner, he 
is guilty of wanton, pointless cruelty. By what right does God, 
then, destroy his work when his is the responsibility and odium? 

“Tor thou art alone and we are all together the fashioning of 
thy hands as thou hast said..... If therefore thou destroy 
lightly him who was molded by thy order with such great labor, 
to what end then, was he created?” (8:6 f.). 

And when God justifies himself by contending that only a 
few can be saved, just as a farmer harvests but the slightest part 
of what he plants, Ezra refuses to exonerate God of his responsi- 
bility. 

“For if the farmer’s seed come not up, it is because it has not 
received your rain in its time, or if it be spoiled by too much rain, 
then it dies. But man who was formed by thy hands and called 
thine image because he has been modelled after thee, for whose 
sake thou didst form all things, wilt thou liken him to the farm- 
ers’ seed? Not so, God above us..... és 

Again and again Ezra considers the fate of man and finds it 
inequitable. To him, the theodicy of the future world offers no 
solution. For he cannot see the justice of a God of mercy, who 
could have created man directly into paradise and would not; 
who first creates man sinful and presents before him a hope of 
blissful immortality, only to condemn him to eternal torment; 
who damns the human race because of the evil heart which he 
himself has implanted in it. Most touching in its pathetic uni- 
versalism is Ezra’s concern for the great masses of ignorant hu- 
manity, who, in their blindness, move to endless torment. It is 
too cruel, too wanton and wasteful. He will not, he cannot, hold 
God guilty of it. 
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But as for the answer, Ezra does not know. All he feels is that 
somewhere there must be an explanation and for this he gropes. 

Time and again, he consoles himself with a reassurance of 
God’s mercy. Once, early in the dialogue, God reassures him by 
recalling his love for mankind. 

“And he said to me, ‘Art thou sore disturbed in mind over 
Israel? Dost thou love him more than he who made him?’ ” 
(5:33). 

But not even the assurance of God’s love is sufficient. 

“No, Lord, but out of my grief have I spoken, for my reins 
scourge me every hour as I seek to understand the way of the 
Most High and to investigate some part of his justice” (5:34). 

It is in his groping for the solution that he finally puts into the 
mouth of God a remarkable confession of defeat. At the end of 
the dialogue God admits that even he could do no better. His 
program for the world was one of mercy, he simply failed in his 
attempt to execute it. The Almighty God concedes defeat to 
undefined powers of evil, thereby anticipating, by two millennia, 
H. G. Wells and William James. 

In a poignantly moving passage, God, as it were, bows his 
head in an admission of impotence. His world has gone awry, 
he is saving what he can. 

“For there was a period of the world, even the time when I 
was preparing for those who live now, before there came into 
being for them the world in which they live, that no one opposed 
me for no one existed. But now, having been created in this 
prepared world with an unfailing table and an inscrutable Law, 
they became corrupt through their manners. 

“T considered my world and behold, it was doomed; my cos- 
mos and behold it was endangered through devices that came 
into it. And I saw and spared some with difficulty and saved 
for myself one grape out of a cluster and one plant out of a great 
forest” (9:18 f.). 

Vil 

The seeker sleeps silent and forgotten in the dust these nine- 

teen centuries and his heart-wrung questions remain unanswered 
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and unanswerable. Even his Weltanschauung is now in the 
process of dissolution before our very eyes. 

The cosmic scheme he professed is on its way to join him in 
shadowy oblivion. It would be a rare child of the twentieth 
century who would turn to the Apocalypse of Ezra for his reli- 
gious philosophy. And yet, there is something in his protest, 
something in his rebellious challenge that strikes in us a respond- 
ing chord. For there is in the Ezra Apocalypse an expression of 
an eternal determination of the human heart. 

Since time immemorial, man has demanded one thing of the 
universe and the Gods he posited behind it, and that is that they 
fail not and fall not short of his own moral ideals. He demands 
that somehow, somewhere, the cosmos obey the dictates of his 
moral life. With a universe less ethical than he, man refuses to 
come to terms. 

One may deprecate this persistence of the human heart as a 
psychological projection of the ego, as philosophic immaturity, 
as human insolence and impudence in the face of a disinterested 
physical mechanism. Be that as it may, the giants of human 
aspiration have made this demand and in their insatiability lay 
their greatness. This is the basis of the majesty of the Book of 
Job, of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound and the dramatic epics of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

And when those who have given voice to this persistent de- 
termination of man’s heart are enumerated, there must be in- 
cluded, as not least in their glorious impudence and majestic in- 
solence, an obscure Pharisee, author of a recondite book, who 
dared to demand that his God conform to man’s standards of 
the merciful and the just. 








CONCERNING THE CHRISTIAN 
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N THE present article I do not pretend to present the 

Christian idea of God in its entirety. I am trying to give 

no more than the framework within which this idea should 
be thought. The fact that I am concerned only with the 
Christian idea of God and not some general speculation, that is 
to say, the fact that the theme is essentially dogmatical, has led 
me to select the following topics for discussion: First, the re- 
ality of God with regard to the problem of the theory of knowl- 
edge; second, God and history; third, the paradoxical God in 
the doctrine of justification. The connection between these 
three parts and the progress from the first to the last one will be 
seen in the course of the treatment. 


I. GOD AND THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 

If this inquiry were purely philosophical we should never be 
permitted to start with the reality of God; and as long as the- 
ology does not see its essential difference from all philosophical 
thinking, it does not begin with a statement concerning God’s 
reality but tries rather to build a support for such a statement. 
Indeed, this is the main fault with theology, which in our day no 
longer knows its particular province and its limits. It is not 
only a methodological fault but, likewise, a misunderstanding 
of the Christian idea of God from the very beginning. Philo- 
sophical thinking attempts to be free from premises (if that is 
possible at all); Christian thinking has to be conscious of its 
particular premise, that is, of the premise of the reality of God, 
before and beyond all thinking. In the protection of this pre- 
supposition, theological thinking convicts philosophical think- 
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ing of being bound also to a presupposition, namely, that think- 
ing in itself can give truth. But philosophical truth always re- 
mains truth which is given only within the category of possi- 
bility. Philosophical thinking never can extend beyond this 
category—it can never be a thinking in reality. It can form a 
conception of reality, but conceived reality is not reality any 
longer. The reason for this is that thinking is in itself a closed 
circle, with the ego as the center. The last “reality” for all con- 
sequent philosophical reflection must be an ego, which is re- 
moved from all conceivability, a ‘“‘xichtgegenstaendliches Ich.” 
Thinking does violence to reality, pulling it into the circle of the 
ego, taking away from it its original ‘‘objectivity.”” Thinking 
always means system and the system excludes the reality. 
Therefore, it has to call ise/f the ultimate reality, and in this 
system the thinking ego rules. 

It follows that not only the other man but also God is 
subordinated to the ego. That is the strict consequence of the 
idealistic, and, as far as I see, of all exact philosophical thought 
which tries to be autonomous. This fact of the captivity of hu- 
man thinking in itself, that is to say, of its inevitable autocracy 
and self-glorification as it is found in philosophy, can be inter- 
preted theologically as the corruption of the mind, which is 
caused by the first fall. Man “before” the fall must be thought 
of as being able to think of “reality,’’ that means to think of 
God and of the other man as realities. Man “in’’ and “after” 
the fall refers everything to himself, puts himself in the center 
of the world, does violence to reality, makes himself God, and 
God and the other man his creatures. He never can get reality 
back because his thinking is no longer “‘in reality”; it remains in 
the category of possibility. But there is no bridge between pos- 
sibility and reality. Possibility might be conceived of and even 
proved, reality must be given before and beyond all thinking. 
Reality is consequently beyond my own self, transcendent—but, 
again, not logically transcendent, but really transcendent. 


Reality limits my boundlessness from outside, and this out- 
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side is no more intellectually conceivable but only believable. 
This remains to be explained below. 

Theology, then, starts with the statement of the reality of 
God and that is its particular right. But that at once gives rise 
to the question, How can theology state the reality of God 
without thinking it? And, if it thinks it, how can it be avoided 
that God should again be pulled into the circle of thought? 
That is the central and most difficult problem of a genuine the- 
ological epistemology, which springs from the Christian idea of 
God. 

The basis of all theology is the fact of faith. Only in the act 
of faith as a direct act God is recognized as the reality which is 
beyond and outside of our thinking, of our whole existence. 
Theology, then, is the attempt to set forth what is already 
possessed in the act of faith. Theological thinking is not a con- 
struction a priori, but a posteriori as Karl Barth has main- 
tained. Therefore, it has to be conscious of its limitations. As 
thinking per se, it is not excepted from the pretension and 
boundlessness of all thinking. But the property of theological 
thinking is that it knows of its own insufficiency and its limita- 
tions. So it must be its highest concern to guard these limita- 
tions and to leave room for the reality of God, which can never 
be conceived by theological thinking. That means that there is 
no one theological) sentence which could presume to speak 
“truth” unless it refers to the reality of God and the impossi- 
bility of embracing this reality in theological sentences. Every 
theoretica) sentence generalizes. But God does not permit of 
generalization. Because he is reality, he is absolutely free of all 
theoretical generalization. Even a sentence like “God is love”’ 
is, in the last analysis, not the truth about God, because it is 
not a matter of course that by such a sentence I could calculate 
that God is love. On the contrary, God is wrath as well as love 
and this we also should know. Therefore, every statement con- 
cerning God’s essence must contain both of these contradictory 
aspects in order to give room to the reality of God. 
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This reality, which is said to be transcendent to all thinking, 


is now to be defined more exactly as ‘‘personality.’’ The tran- 


scendence of God does not mean anything else than that God is 
personality, provided there is an adequate understanding of the 
concept of personality. Idealism defines personality as the sub- 
jective realization of objective spirit—that js, of absolute spirit. 
Each personality is constituted by the same spirit, which is, in 
the last analysis, reason. Each personality is personality as far 
as it participates in reason. Thus each one knows the other, 
Personality is no secret and, therefore, another personality is no 
real Jimit for me because, in the Jast analysis, J have at my dis- 
posal the spirit of reason, as does also the other person. 

For Christian thought, personality is the last limit of thinking 
and the ultimate reality. Only personality can limit me, be- 
cause the other personality has its own demands and claims, its 
own law and will, which are different from me and which I can- 
not overcome as such. Personality is free and does not enter the 
general laws of my thinking. God as the absolutely free per- 
sonality is, therefore, absolutely transcendent. Consequently, 
1 cannot talk about him in genera) terms; he is always free and 
beyond these terms. The only task of my theological thinking 
must be to make room for the transcendent personality of God 
" in every sentence. Only when he himself avows a human word, 
whenever and wherever he pleases, is my word “about” God 
to be accepted as truth—that means, only then is my word 
God’s own word. But the question is, Where does God speak? 
Where can I find his inaccessible reality which is so entirely 
hidden from my thinking? How do J know about his being the 
absolutely transcendent personality? The answer is given and 
must be given by God himself, in his own word in Jesus Christ 
for no one can answer this question except God himself, in his 
self-revelation in history, since none can speak the truth except 
God. 


Il. GOD AND HISTORY 
The problem that thus sets itself to us is complicated. We 


see that there is no other way to talk about God than that God 
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himself speaks his word in his self-revelation. This self-revela- 
tion is executed in history. 

No man can reveal God because God is absolutely free per- 
sonality. Every human attempt to discover God, to unveil his 
secret reality, is hopeless because of God’s being personality. 
A)) such attempts remain in the sphere of the idea. Personality 
as reality is beyond idea. So that even the se)f-revelation of 
personality cannot be executed in the sphere of idea. The idea 
is in the realm of generality. Personality exists in “once-ness”’ 
because of its freedom. Yhe only place where ‘Sonce-ness” 
might occur ts history. Therefore, revelation of personality— 
that is to say, the self-revelation of God—must take place in 
history if at all. That happened according to the testimony of 
the Bible and the present Christian church in the revelation of 
God in Christ. God spoke his word in history, yet not only as a 
doctrine but as the personal revelation of himself. Thus, Christ 
becomes not the teacher of mankind, the example of religious 
and moral life for all time, but the personal revelation, the per- 
sonal presence of God in the world. It is important to point out 
emphatically that it is not Jesus who reveals God to us (that 
view is the consequence of all theology which is not in the strict 
sense theology of revelation, and Jeads to a very confused 
Christology), but it is God who reveals himself in absolute se)i- 
revelation to man. Since God is accessible only in his self- 
revelation, man can find God only in Christ. That does not ex- 
clude God’s being elsewhere too, but he cannot and should not 
be grasped and understood except in Christ. God entered his- 
tory and no human attempt can grasp him beyond this history. 
This is the great stumbling-block for all general religious think- 
Ing. God revealed himself in “once-ness” in the years from one 
to thirty in Palestine in Jesus. 

The main difference between a so-called revelation in the 
sphere of idea and a revelation in “once-ness” is that man al- 
ways will be able to learn a new idea and to fit it into his system 


of ideas: but da revelation in “once-ness ‘a In a h istorical fact. ina 
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historical personality, is always anew a challenge to man. He 
cannot overcome it by pulling it into the system which he al- 
ready had before. That is the reason why God reveals himself 
in history: only so is the freedom of his personality guarded, 
The revelation in history means revelation in hiddenness; reve- 
lation in ideas (principles, values, etc.) means revelation in 
openness. 

We are going to speak below concerning the content of this 
revelation. Christianity gives us a new conception of history. 
The idealistic philosophy conceives of history as of the realiza- 
tion of ideas, values, etc. History becomes “symbol,” trans- 
parent to the eternal spirit. The essence of single historical 
facts is that they mean something general, but not that they 
really are something. The earnestness of ontological considera- 
tion is weakened through reinterpretation in axiological judg- 
ments. Jesus becomes here the symbol of Gad’s love, his cross 
means Sorgiveness, and in the very moment that we know what 
a)) that means we could, theoretically, forget the facts forever. 
The fact being only the transient bearer of eternal values and 
ideas—that is to say, Jesus being only the transient bearer of 
the general new truth taught by him according to the will of 
God. In short, idealistic philosophy does not take seriously the 
ontologica] category in history. Which means that it does not 
take history seriously. This is true, not only as far as an inter- 
pretation of the Christian revelation is concerned, but likewise 
everywhere; and it becomes very conspicuous in the interpreta- 
tion of the other man, of the neighbor, that is, of present 
history. 

We cannot pursue this point further here. The fact is that 
Christianity brings a new interpretation of history. History in 
its essence does not enter our system of ideas and values. On 
the contrary, it sets for us our limitations. History in its essence 
is to be interpreted ontologically. The true attitude of man 
toward history is not interpretative, but that of refusing or 
acknowledging, that is to say, deciding. History is the place 
of decision, nothing else. Decision in its most inward sense is 
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possible only as a decision for or against God. This decision is 
executed in facing Christ. Within the world of ideas there is no 
such thing as decision because I always bear already within 
myself the possibilities of understanding these ideas. They fit 
into my system but they do not touch and challenge my whole 
existence. Thus, they cannot lead me into the situation of 
personal decision. 


HI, THE PARADOXICAL GOD OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF JUSTIFICATION 

Here the Christian ‘‘idea’”’ of God comes to its sharpest issue. 
The question becomes one of applying this most objective 
‘idea’? of God to man—which is absolutely necessary ii the 
whole treatment is not to remain merely in the metaphysical 
realm. If God alone can speak truth and [ with all my thinking 
remain within my own limitations, not beimg able to reach God, 
how can I know anything at al) about God? Moreover, there 
must be some knowledge of God, if Christianity has a message 
to bring to the world. 

The pathway to this knowledge is action. I can know God 
only if 1 can effect an act—an act which makes me transcend 
the limits of myself, which carries me out of the circle of my 
self-hood in order to acknowledge the transcendent God. While 
it is obvious that 1 myself cannot effect such an act, there is, 
nevertheless, such an act, which is executed by God himself, and 
which is called “faith.” In my faith God reveals himself 
through Christ in me. In his self-revelation in Jesus Christ he 
gives himself to be known. In my faith no one speaks other 
than God, because, if so, it would not be the truth. The word 
of God spoken to me in the act of my faith in Christ is God in 
his revelation as the Holy Spirit. Faith is nothing but the act 
of receiving this word of God. God remains always and entirely 
subject, and even the answer of man can never be more than 
“T believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 

It is just here that the personalities of God and of man come 
in contact with each other. Here God himself transcends his 
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transcendence, giving himself to man as Holy Spirit. Yet, being 
personality, he remains in absolute transcendence; the imma- 
nence of God means that man hears God’s own word, which is 
spoken in absolute self-revelation, always anew. 

It is not unessential to note that we have been able to con- 
ceive of the idea of faith only from the rigorous conception of 
the self-revelation of God, and this without having touched the 
matter of the content of this revelation. The formal idea of 
self-revelation has as its counterpart the idea of faith, whatever 
content the self-revelation may possess. Faith is primarily di- 
rected toward the authority of God, not to the content of his 
word, whether it be understandable or ununderstandable. It is 
the authority that gives weight to the content, not the reverse. 
In the Christian message, the particular proportion between 
authority and content is expressed by saying that the latter is 
not only an appendix of the former, but that the content itself 
is the message of the sole authority of God. Therefore, when 
we come to interpret the content of the self-revelation of God, 
we will see that this content is only the explication of the fact 
of the absolute self-revelation and authority of God. 

God entered history in Jesus, and so entirely that he can be 
recognized in his hiddenness only by faith. God gives an amaz- 
ing proof of his sole authority in the cross of Christ. In the very 
same moment when Christ dies upon the cross, the whole world 
dies in its sinfulness and is condemned. That is the extreme 
judgment of God upon the world. God himself dies and reveals 
himself in the death of a man, who is condemned as a sinner. 
It is precisely this, which is the foolishness of the Christian idea 
of God, which has been witnessed to by all genuine Christian 
thinking from Paul, Augustine, Luther, to Kierkegaard and 
Barth. God is where death and sin are, not where righteousness 
is. Further, it is to be said that the absolute knowledge of the 
sinfulness of the world or of the single individual person is a 
judgment of faith. Without faith no one can know what sin is. 
He will inevitably confuse sin with moral imperfection, which 
constitutes a grave misunderstanding. 
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But the cross would not be the revelation of God were it not 
followed by the resurrection of Christ. With Christ’s death and 
resurrection the old world of righteousness is dead. He who is 
in Christ is a new creature. The resurrection of Christ as well 
as the resurrection of man was and is conceivable only by faith. 
God remains in His hiddenness. In Christ all men are respec- 
tively condemned or resuscitated and it is the work of God, the 
Holy Spirit, to apply this general condition in which all men 
are, to the single person. The act of application is the act of 
faith—that is to say, of this faith, which believes that God’s 
word in Christ is valid for itself; or, in other words, the act of 
justification. 

Here the paradoxical essence of God becomes visible to the 
faith of the Christian believer. Justification is pure self-revela- 
tion, pure way of God to man. No religion, no ethics, no meta- 
physical knowledge may serve man to approach God. They are 
all under the judgment of God, they are works of man. Only the 
acknowledgment that God’s word alone helps and that every 
other attempt is and remains sinful, only this acknowledgment 
receives God. And this acknowledgment must be given by God, 
as the Holy Spirit, as faith. That is the foolishness of the revela- 
tion of God and its paradoxical character—that just there, 
where the power of man has lapsed entirely, where man knows 
his own weakness, sinfulness, and consequently the judgment 
of God upon him, that just there God is already working in 
grace, that just and exactly there and only there is forgiveness, 
justification, resuscitation. There, where man himself no longer 
sees, God sees, and God alone works, in judgment and in grace. 
There, at the very limits of man, stands God, and when man 
can do nothing more, then God does all. The justification of the 
sinner—this is the self-proof of the sole authority of God. And 
in this justification man becomes a new personality by faith, 
and he recognizes here—what he never before could understand 
or believe—God as his creator. In the act of justification God 


reveals himself as Holy Trinity. 
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N UNPUBLISHED manuscript in the Harper Library 
of the University of Chicago contains the biography of 
Johann Jacob Breitinger, anstites of the Reformed 
church in Ziirich.! From it we obtain some insight into a stu- 
dent’s life at the end of the sixteenth century. We can see what 
attracted the students to different universities, what manner of 
life they led, and what zeal and devotion inspired their work. 
Such details illuminate a period about which we are ill-informed. 
In his admirable survey of German education Friedrich Paul- 
sen says: ‘We are less in touch with the period from the middle 
of the sixteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century 
than with any other in the entire national history.” 
According to C. G. Jécher, Breitinger was a Swiss theologian; 
he went in 1593 to the Academy of Herborn, in 1594 to Mar- 
burg, Bremen, Franecker in Friesland, in 1596 to Heidelberg 
and Basel; in 1597 he became pastor at Zumikhen (near Ziirich), 
in 1600 preceptor at the Gymnasium of Ziirich, in 1605 profes- 
sor at the Gymnasium, in 1605 professor of logic in the Col- 
legium humanitatis, in 1611 deacon of St. Peter in Ziirich. He 
was then offered the professio theologica, but he refused it. In 
1613 he became pastor of the Great Minster and in 1618 he 
was sent to the synod of Dordrecht. He died on March 26, 






*“Lebens Beschreibung Hrn. Joh. Jac. Breitingers Dieners der Kirchen zu Ziirich, 
Geschriben durch Heinrich Fiissli.”” The manuscript bears the shelfmark DQ. 118, 
{B8Fg. It comprises 639 pages done in a neat hand. The language of the biography is 
the Swiss dialect of about 1700. 

2 Friedrich Paulsen, German Universities (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906), 
P- 37- 
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1646. He left numerous publications, among them are to be 
noted his Acta and Decreta synodi dordracenae. 

From other sources we know also how important a man 
Breitinger was in the city-state of Ziirich. A. Tholuck praises 
him thus: 

The greatest character of the Swiss church during the 17th century 
is Joh. Jac. Breitinger. Long ago this man whose memory lingers even 
now among the Ziirich people would have deserved a biography to bring 
back the history of his life. There is no phase in the ecclesiastical nor in 
the civil life of the town of Ziirich which did not feel the active hand of 
this prince of the church, who, free from hierarchical desires, even refused 
the title “‘Anstites.”” He chastises sternly the shortcomings of the clergy 
in his masterly synodal sermons; without reserve he preaches against the 
councilmen to warn and to reprove them, he is even a mighty factor in 
decisions on war or peace. He greatly betters the moral life of the people 
who are devoted to him. He introduces general hymnsinging in the Re- 
formed Church, he establishes a general day of prayer. He abolishes 
priveleges of the wealthy over the poor, he regulates the employment of 
the clergy, he establishes the archives of the church, he creates scholar- 
ships for worthy students, erects houses for the poor, revises the schools; 
he proves himself a father for all those who are pursued on account of their 
religion. .... In regard to his belief he stays strictly on the ground of 
the orthodox confession. When he hears that the Arminian sect is trouble- 
some in the Netherlands he sends a message to the General States where 
he is esteemed very highly. Just as effectively he treats the Anabaptists, 
but he regards them in spite of the prevalent opinion as brothers in 
Christ. “The Lutherans,” he says, “have more foolish ideas than they.” 
Only in kindness he thinks of the Roman Catholics.4 


In 1582, when Breitinger started to school, there were ample 
educational opportunities in Ziirich, a Collegium inferius and 
superius and also a Carolinum, the continuation of the old 
cathedral school founded by Charlemagne. The young boy was 
brought by a relative of his, Christophel Breitinger, to the 
Collegium superius. 

How highly studies were esteemed in the eyes of the elder 
Breitinger may be seen from the following fact: in order that 


3 Christian Gottlieb Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon (1750), Vol. IV. 
4A. Tholuck, Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus, II, 361. 
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his young nephew might not be distracted from studying after 
his death, the uncle created a scholarship, though he himself had 
children and grandchildren. The young student should first 
profit by this favorable arrangement and then all his descend- 
ants, who wished to study.‘ 

The reason, however, why Christophel Breitinger sent his 
nephew to school and gave the funds for his education was 
chiefly religious. The old relative himself was very pious and he 
wanted to do a good turn for his church, whose servants he 
knew intimately. He was especially well acquainted with one 
preacher, with the name Ludwig Lavater; this friend advised 
him to bring the boy to the Collegium superius.° Of course it is 
not necessary to mention that education at the end of the six- 
teenth century meant largely religious instruction; it was quite 
natural that at the end of their studies the pupils became 
theologians. 

This kind relative, Christophe] Breitinger, directed the boy’s 
education much against the mother’s wishes; probably there was 
some danger that the loving mother might spoil the youngster 
and make him unfit for success in life. Her husband, who had 
died in 1581 at the early age of thirty-six, had left her enough 
means to provide her and the two sons with considerable com- 
fort and to enable the education of the boys.? Young Breitinger, 
however, stayed only for a short time at his uncle’s house; the 
lonely mother wanted to have her son near her again after he 
had gone to school for some time. Under the circumstances she 
wanted to get hold of him without the knowledge or consent of 
Christophe! Breitinger, her brother-in-law. This wish was ac- 

pet ths hat er.... ein giilt, auf dem Schloss wartenfels. Zu dem End dass 


es ein Stipendium, zum anfang auf disen jungen, und hernach auf alle die, so seines 
geschlechtes studieren wolltend dienen solle’’ (MS, p. 3). 

6 “Und weil Er ein sehr eiffriger liebhaber gewesen der Relligion, hate er viel kundt- 
same zu den dienern der kirchen und er denselben war ihme besonders bekannt Heri 
Ludwig lavater. Aus dises herrn Roht lies er den jungen Vettern fiihren in die latein- 
ische Obere schul im Jahr 1582” (MS, p. 2). 

7“Weil sein Mutter mit ziemlichen mittlen nach gestalt selbiger Zeiten von gott 


5) 


gesegnet war, hat sie diesere ihre 2 sdhne selbst erzetihen wollen” (MS, p. 2). 
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complished by a trick: she took her boy along on a pleasure trip 
(hodenfahrt) and kept him. Apparently the uncle accepted the 
situation without serious objection. 

In spite of his fame in later years Johann Jacob Breitinger 
seems to have been a poor student from his entrance into the 
elementary school in Ziirich in 1582 at the age of seven until the 
completion of his preparatory studies in 1593. We learn he 
spent there three years in one grade and four in another.’ When 
he was seventeen and when graduation was but one year off, he 
wanted to give up his studies and learn a trade, because he 
feared he could not pass.? Only the tears of his mother moved 
him to finish his preparatory training after he had been absent 
from school about two weeks.*® According to the chronicler, the 
reason why he did so poorly is that nobody supervised his school 
work and the boy himself did not know anything about study- 
ing. 

Teachers at that time could easily serve two masters, because 
teaching was only a sideline to the more serious and more 
profitable business of preaching; especially was this the case in 
preparatory schools. 

We know something of the lives of two men who taught 
Breitinger in the Ziirich Gymnasium. The two professors are: 
Magister Rudolf Hospinang, who was provisor, and Hans Fries, 
ludimoderator."! Rudolf Hospinang was born in Altdorf in 1547; 
after he had studied in Ziirich, Magdeburg, and Heidelberg, he 
was first a country preacher five miles from Ztirich; at the same 
time he was elected head of the third class and appointed 
provisor of the Great Minster. Afterward he was chosen pro- 
visor of the Carolingian School and finally preacher at the 
Great Minster.'? Hans Fries, another teacher of Johann Jacob 

8“T)a dan zu wiissen, dass er gesessen in der 4ten Class 3 und in der sten fiir 4 
gantze Jahr” (MS, p. 2). 


9“Tm Jahr 1592 wollte Er sich ganz vom Studieren abwerfen, darum dass er zum 
Studieren wohl Lust aber schlechte gelegenheit und beférderung hatte’’ (MS, p. 4). 
} 


© ““TYhne aber haten behalten die thriinen seiner lieben Mutter’ (MS, p. 4). 


™ MS, p. 2. "2 Jocher, op. cil. (1750). 
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Breitinger was born in Ziirich; he was a preacher in his native 
town and professor of theology at the Gymnasium; in 1611 he 
died of plague. 

These were some of the men under whom the boy had been 
so unsuccessfu) in his studies, but during their lifetime he be- 
became a preacher at the Great Minster." 

When Breitinger finally ended his preparatory-school career, 
he visited different universities in Germany and in the Nether- 
lands. It looks as if no education of a Swiss at that time could 
have been complete without visits to foreign universities, 
Johann Jacob Breitinger’s teachers had studied in Magdeburg 
and Heidelberg. The two reformers, Huldreich Zwingli and 
John Calvin, received part of their education abroad, before 
they started to preach their new doctrines. Zwingli studied in 
Vienna, and Calvin in Paris, and the influence of the German 
and of the French schooling can be seen in the works of the two 
men. 

Johann Jacob Breitinger made his educational journeys from 
March, 1592, until about Christmas, 1596. He was a student in 
Herborn, Marburg, Franecker, Heidelberg, and in Base). On 

fo) ’ ’ 
his travels he passed through numerous towns and often turned 
aside to see the sights. After the Frankfort fair in the fall of 
594 he journeyed through Hesse, Braunschweig, Bremen, and 
Emden in Westfriesland to the Academy of Franecker.'* In 
October, 1505, he went to Leyden in the Netherlands.5 In 
May, 1595, he and his friends went across the Zuider Zee to 
Amsterdam, visited the famous towns in the Central Nether- 
lands, among them “des Graffen hag” (Haag), and then came 

3 “Er ist aber hernach zum grossen Miinster Pfarrer worden, noch bey lebzeiten fast 
aller derjenigen Herrn, welche Jhne gehérter Zeiten und massen ungefiirderet sitzen 
lassen’”’ (MS, p. 4). 

14 “Nach der frankfurter herbstmess des 1594 Jahrs zog er durch hessen, durch das 
land von braunschweig, brimen [i.e., Bremen] und Embden in westfriesland auf die 
hohe Schul zu franequer” (MS, p. s). 

*s “In october 1595 zog er gen leyden in holland” (MS, p. 6). 
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on night trips, because on account of wars the streets and high- 
ways were very unsafe, through Cologne to Siegen.*® 

How, one may ask, can it be that students could travel so 
far and so swiftly at a time when the means of transportation 
were slow and expensive? Very simply. When in spring and fal) 
the merchants brought their wares to the fairs, the students took 
advantage of the numerous opportunities to travel; very likely 
they journeyed without considerable expense. Quite regularly 
Breitinger started his trips in spring or in autumn. 

It seems that he traveled always in joyous company, for we 
are told the names of countrymen whom he had with him at 
various times. These travels brought sometimes mishaps and 
difficulties. In 1593 the wedding of Frederic IV, electoral prince 
of the Palatinate and Ludovica of Nassau, princess of Aragon, 
took place at Dillingen Castle, an hour’s walk from Herborn, 
where young Breitinger was then a student. He went to see the 
festivities, especially the games and the tournaments of the 
great lords, which were held on the great plain beneath the 
castle of Dillenburg. On this occasion Breitinger had bad luck. 
A horse ran wild and came so swiftly toward him that he, in 
trying to escape the horse, hurt his leg by stumbling against a 
tree. There was great danger that he would be lame his whole 
life, but through the grace of the Lord he recovered completely 
again.17 

Another unfortunate accident occurred, when he and a friend 
were on the homeward Journey from the Netherlands. In 1596, 
when they returned from their studies in the newly formed 
Dutch Republic, the wars were still going on between Philip I 
of Spain and the Netherlands. On account of these unruly times 


6 “Ramend durch mittel{ndchtlicher Reyssen, weil damahls wegen der kriegen die 


Strassen gar unsicher durch Céln gen Sygen |Siegen) in die grafschafit Nassau’? (MS, 
7 ““Miisste Er einem pferdt .. . . in eyl weichen des schlug er sein rechtes knie an 


einen baum; hat etliche wuchen grosse noth und stund in grossen sorgen, das er die 
tag seines lebens wurd hinken miissen; doch aus den gnaden Gottes ward Er volikom- 


men widerum heil” (MS, p. 5). 
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it was only possible to travel at night. In Emmerich, not far 


from the Dutch border, Breitinger was advised not to carry too 
much money in cash with him, but to purchase a letter of 
credit, which was already extensively used at that period by 
the merchants. He therefore gave an innkeeper ten Philipps- 
thaler for safe-keeping. He requested the landlord to send the 
money later to Frankfort at the time of the fair. Breitinger 
trusted the innkeeper completely, because he declared himself 
to be a member of the Reformed church. In reality, however, he 
Delonged to a different faith and was a scoundrel. The money 
was never forwarded to Frankfort and was lost to Breitinger.** 

Of course the schools which Breitinger attended were schools 
of the Reformed church, institutions which held the doctrines 
of Zwingli and Calvin. The first school which Breitinger visited 
was the Academy of Herborn (die Hohe Schule in Herborn). It 
was founded in 1584 by the Count of Nassau-Dillenburg on the 
advice of Caspar Olevianus, who had been expelled from Heidel- 
berg because the University had turned Lutheran in 1573. 
When Breitinger was there in 1593, Herborn was the only re- 
formed schoo) in the state of Nassau which had adopted, as 2 
whole, the reformed religion. Herborn was a flourishing school 
at that time; around 1600, between three and four hundred 
students were in attendance. The students seemed to be en- 
thusiastic about their Alma Mater. In 1601 one student wrote 
from Herborn to his friend, a certain Simler: “The crowd at our 
school is so large now as it was never before nor did we ever 
have more joyous students.’’*® In spite of the fact that the stu- 
dents must have been rather lively, the school was strictly 
religious in the reformed sense. A. Tholuck praises Herborn: 
“Tn Nassau more than in Hesse the close connection with 


Switzerland and the close relationship of the dynasty to the 


8 “T)iser wirth war ein schalk, gstellte sich der Reformierten Religion zu gethan, weil 
er aber ein papist war war das Geld verloren” (MS, p. 6). 
19Scolae nostrae coetus tantus nunc est, quantus antea unquam neque unquam 


turbulentiores studiosos habuimus”’ (Collectio Simlerana, saeculum XVII). 
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Netherlands preserved the strictly reformed type of religion in 
church and school.’ 

| Breitinger visited two other German seats of learning; the 
University of Marburg in Hesse and the University of Heidel- 
berg. At the end of the sixteenth century both schools adhered 
| to the Reformed church. It depended naturally on the opinion 





of the rulers which kind of religion they wished to have at their 
schools, The princes controlled the universities and exercised 
also here their prerogative, established on the contract of Augs- 
burg, cucus regio, etus religto. Thus we see that Marbure, though 
it had the distinction of being the first German university to be 
dedicated at its very foundation in 1526 to the Protestant 
church, attracts the reformed student Johann Jacob Breitinger 
in 1594. Olevianus was ejected from Heidelberg in 1573, be- 
cause he favored Zwineli and Calvin; about 1600 we see an 
edict of the elector of the Palatinate permitting the individual 
members of the faculty, if they wish, to lecture on Calvin’s 


Tnstitutto. 
Tne principal resort for an adherent of the Reformed church 





f was, however, the Netherlands. “To that country the Reformed 
| church sends its students, and from there it tries to take its 
teachers of theology, although it is necessary in most cases to 
give up their own academic teachers, other countries could not 
compete with the salaries of the wealthy commercial land. 
From the Netherlands issues the program of the things which 
one should believe, and ideas and disputes are transplanted to 
German soil.’’* 

In Franecker in the Netherlands Breitinger stayed longest 
and there he did most of his work. At Franecker he gave two 
public debates, which were later printed, and also a Latin ora- 
tion on the human soul.”? 

Because of the success of the University of Leyden, the Uni- 

70 A. Tholuck, op. cit., II, 306. *t A, Tholuck, of. cit., II, 204. 


2“Z7y Franequeren hielte er zwo offentliche disputationes so getrukt worden, des- 
Zu | 1 hielt ffentliche d tatior trukt worden, d 


gleichen ein lateinische oration von des menschen seel” (MS, p. 6). 
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versity of Franecker was founded in 1585 by the Frisian states. 
[It occupied, as often happened after the Reformation, the build- 
ings, and drew from the funds, of a religious order which had 
been dissolved. 

The Swiss university to which Breitinger went in 1596 was 
Basel. Circumstances rather than free choice led him to attend 
this University; for in Heidelberg, where he was studying, the 
plague had broken out and the University had to be closed.” 
Only for this reason did Breitinger become a student at Basel, 
a university which probably was not rated too highly by ortho- 
dox theologians of his faith. No wonder, the professors at the 
University of Basel did not know exactly what to believe them- 
selves. Montaigne, who visited some professors at Basel in 
1580—the professors were Grynaeus, the physician Jakob 
Zwinger, and others—made the following remark: ““They were 
not of the same belief: some said they followed Zwingli, some 
Calvin, and some Luther.” He found in this way that quite a 
few were Roman Catholics in their hearts.”4 

What did a future theologian of the Reformed church study? 
Of course, the students at the time when Breitinger was at the 
University knew Latin very well. As mentioned before, Brei- 
tinger himself gave a Latin oration in Franecker. He studied 
chiefly the Bible, both the Old and the New Testament. He 
tried to learn all the things which might be of some practical 
value in his chosen profession. These auxiliary sciences were (a) 
Greek and Hebrew, in order to understand the meaning of the 
holy word of God in the original texts; (b) logic or philosophy, 
to sharpen the mind for the frequent disputes; (c) law, since the 
theologians in Ziirich, where Breitinger was to have his future 
field of activity, ruled more or less the town and they had to 
know the difference between right and wrong in civil and 
ecclesiastical matters; (d) the last subject that Breitinger 

23 ‘Nach der herbstmess dis jahrs weil zu heidelberg die Acadamei zerstért worden 
wegen eingerissenen Sterbens zog er mit anderen Studenten gen Basel” (MS, p. 7). 


24 Journal du voyage de Michel de Montaigne en 1580 et 1581, Rome, 1775, Pp. 33- 
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studied eagerly was rhetoric; perfection in the art of public 
speaking was highly necessary for pastors, since the sermons 
were then more frequent and lengthy than now. 

There were several ways to acquire all this knowledge in 
Breitinger’s day. 

One could go to the lectures at a university as we do now. 
Then one could attend lectures at a professor’s house. Such lec- 
tures were usually more expensive than the public lectures, but 
on the other hand they were also more worth while. Thus Brei- 
tinger attended in Marburg public lectures at the University 
and he heard the lectures given at the house of the famous and 
distinguished philosopher Rudolf Glocenius.”5 

One also could learn at meals. The students usually ate at a 
professor’s house. Under the guidance of a wise teacher the con- 
versations were expected to contribute much to the student’s 
intellectual advancement. The biography of Breitinger always 
mentions carefully where he took his meals. 

There were, last but not least, debates and orations. After 
all, medieval studies were lifeless; teaching depended on the 
printed letter. Debates and orations were the only interesting 
part in the studies of the students and therefore very popular. 
Especially in the Netherlands debating was the style and even 
as late as 1645 a student in Franecker wrote how much he 
benefited and enjoyed the continuous exercise in debating at 
his school. 

Since the professors at the end of the sixteenth century were 
not specialists, but could instruct in almost every university 
subject, it would not be right to group Breitinger’s teachers ac- 
cording to the subjects in which they gave instruction. It is 
perhaps better to discuss them according to the universities 
where Breitinger heard them. 

No particular professor is mentioned in Herborn. We learn 
only that Breitinger lived in the house of Dr. Olevianus and that 


25 “Er hérte daselbsten sowol auf der Universitit offentlich als auch daheim besonders 
den hochberiihmten, fiirtrefflichen philosophum Herrn Glocenium” (MS, p. 5). 
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he had his meals at the commons established and run by the 
count of Nassau.” 

Professor Olevianus had died in 1587 and presumably left his 
house to the school. Originally a professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Lyons, he had studied at different French universities. 
He was also the first who translated Luther’s Bible into French. 
From his example one can see how preachers were made at that 
time. Once he was in great danger of drowning and he vowed, 
if saved, to accept the reformed religion. After his rescue he 
went to Geneva to study theology. Later on he preached with 
great success in Treves. Then the elector of the Palatinate 
called him as a professor to Heidelberg and finally he became a 
professor in Herborn.?? 

In Marburg Breitinger’s professor was Rudolf Glocenius, 
teacher of logic and one of the most important men at the Uni- 
versity. He was called “‘Hassorum Aristoteles.’’’* Breitinger 
had his meals at the house of the learned Nicolaus Vigelius, 
doctor and professor of the imperial law.”? According to Jécher, 
Nicolaus Vigelius died in 1600 in Marburg at an advanced age; 
probably he was already during Breitinger’s residence in Mar- 
burg too old to teach, but was still able to preside at the meals 
of the students. 

In Franecker, Breitinger had two famous men as teachers. 
They were Librana Lubbertus, doctor of the Holy Bible, and 
Johannes Druscius, lector of the Hebrew language.*° Both men 
had traveled far and wide during their university careers. 
Lubbertus studied in Bremen, Wittenberg, and Geneva; he be- 
came then a preacher at Emden, until he finally received a pro- 

26 “Tn disem herborn berblib er ein gantzes jahr und hatte seine Herberg in Hr. 
Doctor oleviani haus den tisch aber in der grifflichen communutet” (MS, p. 4). 

27 Jécher, op. cil. 2 A. Tholuck, op. cit., I, 283. 

29 “Ging zu tisch bey dem hochgelehrten Herrn Nicolai vigelio Doctor und Professor 
des kaiserlichen Rechtem’’ (MS, p. 5). 

3o“E’r hérete auf diser universitet furnemlich die zwei beriihmten miiner Herren 
Librana Lubbertem D. der hl. schrift und Hrn. Johann Druscium, leseren der hebrei- 


schen Sprach” (MS, p. 5). 
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fessorship at Franecker. He was of tireless industry, but also 
inclined to become angry very easily... .. He died in Franecker 
in 1625, as rector. The other professor, Druscius, otherwise 
called ‘“‘von Dreischke,”’ was a famous philologist. He was born 
in Switzerland and was dedicated in his youth by his parents to 
the church and to spread the gospel. On account of his reformed 
religion he had to go to England after years of study at Geneva 
and Louvain. In Cambridge he found a position as professor of 
oriental languages. Then he went again to Louvain and devoted 
himself to the study of law. Soon, however, he became professor 
of oriental languages, first at Leyden, later at Franecker.* 

At Heidelberg, Breitinger heard Daniel Tossanus and Jacob 
Kimedonius, two famous doctors of the Holy Bible.*? Daniel 
Tossanus was born in Switzerland and had studied in Basel and 
in Tiibingen; in 1586 he became professor of theology at Heidel- 
berg. His colleague, also a professor of theology, was also in 
Heidelberg during the years 1591-1601. 

In Basel, Breitinger took his meals at the house of Frederic 
Castalion, professor of public speaking. This teacher was born 
in Basel; he devoted himself just like his father to the Hu- 
maniora, to music, poetry, and Hebrew. Because he had studied 
theology, he was for some time a preacher. In 1589 he became 
professor of the Greek language and afterward professor of 
rhetoric. In Basel, Breitinger heard two other professors: Jacob 
Grynidus and Polanus Amandus.*3 Both professors taught the 
Old Testament and according to the tradition of Basel were leni- 
ent toward other sects. Polanus Amandus was, as his name im- 
plies, born in Poland, taught first in Tiibingen, but had to leave 
on account of quarrels.*4 

At Christmas time, 1596, Breitinger had to come home, al- 

3t Jicher, op. cit. 

32 “Auf Heidelberg Breittinger hére er profitieren Heren Daniel Tossanum und Herrn 
Jacob Kimedonium zwen alte hochberiihmte Doctores der h. Schrift’? (MS, p. 6). 

3 ‘Er hérte profitieren Herrn Jacob Gryneum, Hrn Amandu Polanu, zwei schéne 


liechter” (MS, p. 7). 


4 Jicher, op. cit. 
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though he wanted to study further. There were several reasons 
for his return. His home town of Ziirich had been stricken by 
the plague and he had already lost his only brother. His mother 
entreated him to settle down, probably because, on account of 
deaths, several openings existed in the district of Ziirich, into 
which young Breitinger could step immediately. The obedient 
son fulfilled the wish of his mother, took his pastor’s examina- 
tion in Ziirich, and became preacher in Zumikhen near Ziirich.3 
We see Breitinger’s self-control already during his schooldays 
in Ziirich. The streets of his home town in the sixteenth century 
were narrow and steep. The boy about fourteen years old was 
coming home from school. He wanted to get out of the way of 
a wagon which was racing down the hill by stepping quickly 
behind the corner of a house. Unfortunately the boy slipped 
and the back wheel of the wagon crushed his foot. In spite of 
great pain he went to school, although he had to stop later.*° 
The spirit of Humanism and Renaissance inspired Brei- 
tinger. His desire to find out things for himself is characteristic 
of him. When the Jesuits had been expelled from I’rance by 
Henry IV, their libraries were destroyed because the Jesuits 
were said to plot the assassination of the king. A Hebrew Bible 
had by chance come to Leyden from these treasures. Breitinger, 
who was in Franecker at the time, wanted to see it immediately. 
In October, 1595, he set out for Leyden in Holland in order to 
see this Hebrew Bible bound in quarto, printed in Paris; it had 
come from the Jesuit Collegium in Paris.’’ The territory through 
which Breitinger had to travel was probably full of the troops 
35 “Wie gern Er sich wider hinaus an andere ohrt ein mehrers zu lehrnen begeben 
wollen Er dennoch der sehnlichen bitt seiner getreuwen sorgfiltigen Mutter statt und 
platz geben miissen in seinem Vatterland zu bleiben” (MS, p. 7). 
36 “Tas fleisch war den Schenkel hinab zermiirset, und der knoden zerknirscht, und 


gienge er doch selbigen tags vollendts in die schul, miisste aber ein Zeit lang sich 
innhalten, und curiert werden nit mit gringem schmertzen”’ (MS, p. 4). 

37 “Tm octobri 1595 zog er gen leyden in holland von wegen hebreeischen biblinen 
gebunden in quart zu zweyen teilen Parysser trucks dise bibel kam aus der Jesuiteren 
Collegio zu Paryss da ihnen gepliinderet worden Jhre Bibliothec weil aus ihrem an- 
stifften sollen ermordet werden Henricus IV” (MS, p. 6). 
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of Philip II of Spain, who had tried in vain to suppress the 
Dutch Republic. One must admire his courage in daring to 
undertake so long and perilous a journey to Leyden only to get 
a look at a Bible printed in Hebrew. We can see from this 
instance that Breitinger had in him the qualities of an upright, 
fearless scholar. 

From Breitinger’s student life we can assume that at the 
universities there was not much knowledge available for lay- 
men. We hear of many courses for languages and the civiliza- 
tion of antiquity; there was plenty of time devoted to the 
explanation of the Holy Scripture and to the finer points of 
religious doctrines. When we consider then the opportunities 
for travel which the students had, it is not astonishing that the 
universities turned out numerous and good theologians. On the 
other hand, we know from history that few university students 
devoted themselves to medicine, law, or the sciences. The uni- 
versities at the end of the sixteenth century were, in one word, 
schools of theology, and we may consider Breitinger’s student 
life not only as an example of a theological scholar but of any 


scholar of his time. 











THE RELIGIOUS BEARINGS OF A SECULAR 
MIND: GEORGE HERBERT MEAD 
T. V. SMITH 
University of Chicago 
EORGE HERBERT MEAD built upon secular foun- 
dations a mind and persona)ity and philosophy so 
wholesomely virile as constantly to seem to exemplify 
and celebrate in daily living the finest human emotions. To re- 
ligious men who are at the same time statesmen of the modern 
spirit he has therefore more to offer than a substantial reminder 
of what as thinkers and teachers they are up against. He has a 
formula of life prepotent to engender such emotions as he cele- 
brated in theory and practice. Moreover, he has a doctrine to 
accompany his formula, a doctrine of altruistic potentiality not 
unlikely more intelligible to this generation than any yet pre- 
sented in the name of religion.’ But before articulating his for- 
mula or indicating his doctrine, let me take up, conjecturally 
where [ cannot do it more substantially, the slack between his 
religious childhood and his secular, unscarred maturity, 


L 
Even as before college days were over he had achieved inde- 
pendence from the dogmas of the church and had joyously set 
out to direct his own course in life,’ so he was later to project 
cosmically his own early competence. German idealism had ab- 
solutized the autonomy which he ascribed to nature, and in do- 
ing so had made it impossible to find, as Mead has it, any “such 


* Other aspects of his philosophy I have noted in two articles. The one, ‘‘The Socia) 


Philosophy of George Herbert Mead,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (1031), 


368-85; the other, ‘‘George Herbert Mead and the Philosophy of Philanthropy,” 
Social Service Review, Yo). VJ, No. 1 (March 1922). 
2 George Herbert Mead (Memoria) Addresses and a Biographica) Note by His Son), 


D. 34. 
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intelligent process within ourselves as would enable us to take the 
helm into our hands and direct the course of our own conduct, 
either in thought or action.’’> He needed only to drop the abso- 
lutistic basis of the romanticism supporting idealism in order to 
find empirically what others sought transcendentally, This he 
early and, it appears, easily did, though not without being first 
endued by it with a “vision,” as he says of Royce’s influence 
upon him at Harvard, “that followed me for many years.’” 

That vision, indeed, appears to have borne fruit throughout 
his whole life of speculation, though it was sublimated into sci- 
entific modesty by kindly time and maturing insight. Mead ap- 
pears never to have doubted that the universe is itself an active 
process, coming to consciousness in man, and receiving incre- 
ments of meaning as wel) as direction from man’s resolution of 
his own perplexities. Science, indeed, appears as but man’s 
systematic attempt to orient in nature the exceptions which na- 
ture’s spontaneity breeds; and in the scientific process the hu- 
man individual plays the directive rdles 

fo this supreme confidence in science as a technique and in 
man as its agent, Mead came by a process which critically and 
overtly, though always graciously, eliminated religion from any 
primary role in his life. He came to it by discovering that prob- 
\em-solving is the most intellectually interesting and the most 
spiritually rewarding thing in life and that problem-solving 
transpires in terms of the resources of the problem itself rather 
than in borrowed terms. In publicly calling attention once to 
the work of the University of Chicago Settlement, he told of his 


friendly conversations with a scientist who was to immure him- 


3 International Journal of Ethics, XL (1930), 217. 

‘ The entire sentence summarizing Royce’s influence is worth quoting. ‘‘) received 
an impression from him of freedom of mind, and of dominance of thought in the uni- 
verse, Of a clear unclouded landscape of spiritual reality where we sat Sike gods together 
—but not careless of mankind—and it was a vision that followed me for many years” 
(iid. XXVIL (1917), 170). 

§ See his contribution to Creative Intelligence, perhaps Mead’s most systematic and 


projound essay. 
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self with the same leper settlement on the island of Molokat to 
which Father Damien (whose heroism was celebrated by Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s spirited and eloquent defense of him) had 


been attached as a self-sacnfcing missionary. Mead remarks 


upon this incident with the freshness of which he was capable: 


"it never occurred to me till long after these conversations not 
to look upon him as a very lucky fellow, as he indeed regarded 
himself.’’6 

This incident wil) help to make clear why Mead could never 
regard the a)leged heroism, the se)i-sacrifice, the borrowed Wis- 
dom, the adventitious sanctions, which make up so large a part 
of religious morale, as hardly more than pathologica), morally i} 
not psychologically so. Any justifiable ‘‘seli-sacrifice’? would 
not merely become but would be and seem self-realizational, if 
one had the right kind of self, The more strictly religious ele- 
ment of the great religions, Mead habitually thought of as aris- 
ing from some frustration rather than as some fulfilment of hu- 
man life. 1 do not mean that he did not see a positive and bene- 
ficent réle sometimes played by them. I shall speak of this in 
course. But their inception and genius he seemed fo see as life 
gone awry rather than as life come to fruition. Indeed, in one oj 
the last and best articles Mead wrote he says, by way of cele- 
brating man’s benevolent tendencies: “Universal religions have 
issued from their frustration—New Jerusalems where all tears 
are wiped away, Nirvanas where al) wants have ceased.” 
Whether commenting upon the negative side or the positive as- 
pect of historic religions, Mead could be relied upon to see their 
implication for human welfare and yet to keep straight, as he 
in one place puts it, the fact that ‘““human experience, especially 
in recent times, has abundantly proved that the implication lies 
in socia) attitudes, which religious doctrines have formulated 
but for which they are not responsible.’’® 

6“The Social Settlement: Its Basis and Function,” Untversity of Chicago Record, 
NIL Gage), 1ro9g—10. 

7“Philanthropy from the Point of View of Ethics,” Jutelligent Philanthropy, p. 140. 


8 Ibid., p. 144. 
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This borrowed nature of its insight, this réle secondary to any 
creation of values, made religion unavailable because inapp)i- 
cab)e in the adventurous realm where Mead lived. Not only in 
invidiously® contrasting the church with the social settlement as 
an agency of betterment but also in a more seasoned assessment, 
he puts tellingly the limitations of institutionalized religion. 
"The pulpit,” he says, “is committed to a right and wrong 
which are unquestioned, and from its point of view unquestion- 
able. Its function then is not the intellectual one of finding out 
what in the new situation is right, but in inspiring to a night 
conduct which is supposed to be so plain that he who runs may 
read.” This assessment cannot be dismissed, even from our 
vantage-point of a quarter of a century later, as an indictment 
growing, out of an identification of religion as a whole with 


Christian fundamentalism. It is a basic attitude hardlv less 


characteristic Of modernism than oj fundamentalism of which 
Mead here speaks, as his subsequent illustrations make clear: 
“The result bas Deen that in the great moral issues of recent 
industrial history, such as the child labor, woman’s labor, pro- 
tection of machinery, and a multitude more, the pulpit has been 
necessarily silent. I¢ had not the means nor the technique tor 
finding out what was the right thing to do.’ Not unction but 
penetration, as he makes clear in the article on the socia) settle- 
ment, is what sensitive men need. For such men to know is or- 
dinarily for them to do; but to assume knowledge available in 
situations that are genuinely doubtful—as are most of the situa- 
tions that challenge us—1is to be worse than useless; it is to raise 
false confidence where what we need is not confidence but light. 
It is only after issues have been fairly settled on economic or 


moral or more broadly social grounds by other than religious 


9 The university of course partakes of the merit of the settlement; for it too “is the 


community organized to find out what culture is as we)) as to give it;.... to find out 
what is right and what is wrong as well as to teach them . . . . that is, to be continually 


redefining education as we}) as administering it” (Survey, XXXV ] 1915), 351)- 


International Journal of Ethics, XVUT (1908), 321-22. 
" Tbhid, 
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methods that religious men can fruitfully take sides, and that 
is too )ate for any logica) aid. The best that Mead can say of the 
church in the really crucial situations of life is that “it holds its 
peace, for it must give no uncertain sound to the battle.” In- 
deed, as he concludes, “‘the only overt social issues with which 
the pulpit in recent times has identified itself have been temper- 
ance and chastity.” Deferring his evaluation of religious in- 
sight, we may summarize his weighed judgment of religious 
institutions: What we most poignantly need is not exhortation 
to do our duty, but, as Mead puts it, light “‘to enable us to form 
new moral judgments as to what is right and wrong, where we 


have been in such painful doubt.’ 


I] 

Science carried for Mead all the fine connotation that religion 
lacked. Indeed, science is but a name we give to the attitude 
most opposed to what Mead had delineated as religious impo- 
tence. It is intelligence at work; “‘once it has been set to work 
it can only be dismissed by dismissing the intelligence itself.’’ 
The attitude is the same wherever, though the difficulties in- 
crease with the metamorphosis from nature to man; and Mead 
is unfaltering in his trust of the attitude which expects to get its 
light for darkness from inspecting the darkened situations them- 
selves. He rings the changes on the necessity of rendering scien- 
tific the social field and of identifying morality with science 
become effective in the social field. In his philosophy of the so- 
cial settlement, he sings the praises of ‘‘an identification of moral 
consciousness with our modern scientific consciousness’’; and 
in the sequel adjudges that if the social settlement “did nothing 
else it illustrates concretely how the community ought to form 
a new moral judgment,” i.e., by open-mindedly living with the 
difficulties themselves. “The same interest,” he avers, “which 
the scientific observer of social phenomena takes to his investi- 

"2 University of Chicago Record, X11 (1908), 110. 


13 International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (1925), 230. 
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gations takes possession of the genuine settlement resident, for 
his first task is to comprehend his social environment. His most 
important virtue is not blind devotion but intelligence.’’'* Mead 
elsewhere generalizes this belief in such a fashion as to make 
clear its larger bearings: ‘‘Mora) advance,” he says, “‘consists 
not in adapting individual natures to the fixed realities of a 
moral universe, but in constantly reconstructing and re-creating 
the world as the individuals evolve” ;*5 for, as he elsewhere con- 
cludes, “the order of the universe that we live in is the moral 
order.””*° What he wars against here as elsewhere is not religion 
as such, of course, but against every form of externalism. What- 
ever transcends the situation in question is suspect. It may be 
useful to and for the situation, but this must be decided by mo- 
bile intelligence in the presence of the situation as itself the test 
and measure, The moralist is as guilty here as is the theologian: 
“the besetting assumption of the moralist that a moral recon- 
struction can be made intelligible only by a perfect moral order 
from which we have departed, or toward which we are moving, 
has very grave practical consequences.’’*? If the moralist in the 
long run proves more fruitful than the theologian, it is because 
the former can without complete loss of cast transcend (though 
with what difficulty let the history of ethics bear witness) his 
intuitionalism and formalism and accept the scientific method 
as his only reliance. The religious, when he undertakes such 
metamorphosis, falls naturally into mysticism. Not that there 
is anything wrong with mysticism—save only that it lacks even 
more flagrantly than does formal religion a technique for vali- 
dating its presumed insight. It sees so much in its moment of 
illumination that it cannot later prove that it saw anything. 
Such experience may reveal to one, as a contemporary mystic 
has it, “the anatomy of the body of God”; but it cannot elu- 
cidate even the simplest human perplexity. This does not mean 

'§ University of Chicago Record, XII (1908), 110. 

's International Journal of Ethics, XVIIT (1908), 318. 

6 Tbid., XXXIII (1923), 247. 17 [bid., XVIII (1908), 3109. 
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that moral insight must be itself mere awareness of conse- 
quences; but it does mean that sensitivity to and respect for 
consequences is the only validation of moral insight—or of any 
other kind of insight, for that matter.” 

Indeed, it is this implied continuity of all kinds of insight 
which constitutes Mead’s major emphasis. Freudianism he ap- 
praises as making functionally continuous with consciousness 
what is popularly supposed to be outside the pale. Behaviorism 
he espouses as uniting through the act the psychical and the 
physical. Pragmatism he preaches as being the best generalized 
account of this pervasive and functional continuity, “the unity 
of the object and of the world in our own activity.” It is mind, 
everywhere mind, that transforms temporary contradictions into 
abiding continuities. This is Mead’s legacy from idealism, but it 
is a legacy which he puts out at a high rate of interest. Mind does 
not discover merely what seems to be contradictory and then by 
true seeing resolve the false seeming. It discovers real contradic- 
tions but, by a more careful inspection of their possibilities, 
transforms through action the discrepant into the accordant. 
This function ascribed to the finite intelligence guarantees from 
Mead an amazingly high estimate of the significance of human 
individuality; but his conception of the conditions of this func- 
tion of mind guarantees at the same time the most confirmed 
suspicion of any attempt to set off from curiosity and inspection 
and manipulation any segment of experience. To him there can 
be nothing sacred except the shared. More blamable by far 
than impotence, through lack of a technique for assisting intel- 
ligence in this high vocation, is the constant tendency of religion 
and transcendental ethics to thwart the realization of a growing 
better by emotional fixation—piously called devotion, invidious- 
ly phrased as loyalty to a cause— upon an absolute good in- 
accessible in its sterile fixity. “‘Society gets ahead,’ Mead 

‘8 The basic use Mead makes of this utilitarian principle in promoting philanthropy 
to the plane of justice may be seen in his article for the symposium, Jntelligent Philan- 
throphy, edited by Ellsworth Faris et al. 

9 Philosophical Review, IX (1900), 5. 
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thunders in many keys, ‘‘not by fastening its vision upon a clear- 
- Pe 5 

ly outlined distant goal, but by bringing about the immediate 

? 5 ? g fo) 

adjustment of itself to its surroundings, which the immediate 

problem demands.”’”? The memorable article of Mead’s on ‘‘The 

is crammed with fine insights. 


) 


Philosophical Basis of Ethics’ 
I must content myself here with its concluding gem: ‘‘not only 
does an external moral ideal rob immediate moral conduct of 
its most important values, but it robs human nature of the 
most profound solace which can come to those who suffer—the 
knowledge that the loss and the suffering, with its subjective 
poignancy, has served to evaluate conduct, to determine what is 
and what is not worth while.’’* We are now prepared to state 
the formula of life already foreshadowed: ‘The imperative ne- 
cessity . . . . is that responsibility should be tested by the con- 
sequences of an act; that the moral judgment should find its 
criterion in the mutual determination of the individual and the 
situation.’’*? The psychological foundation for this formula is 
furnished by Mead’s conviction that “the motive is the recog- 
nition of the end as it arises in consciousness.’’*8 

More important, however, than the formula is the doctrine 
that implements it. The confidence in human nature to find its 
own best way by trusting as good the fulfilment of its own im- 
pulses and as right what occurs to it to do when confronted by 
problematic situations constitutes Mead’s substitute for reli- 
gion. Mead could treat as secondary all religious claims because 
he had found to have primary significance insights that were not 
religious. Secular insights must be secularly discerned. It is cor- 
rect to say that he started at the bottom, for he makes no initial 
assumption of a human soul.” Since, indeed, there is no source 
from which a soul could be borrowed, man must navigate with- 
out one or manage to construct one as he voyages. Honestly 
and diligently Mead undertook and consummated in his social 

20 International Journal of Ethics, XX XIII (1923), 247. 

4 Tbid., XVIII (1908), 323. 23 Tbid., p. 315. 


2 Tbid., p. 322. 24 Mead of course normally uses the term ‘‘self.”’ 
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psychology no less a task than that of elaborating a natural 
history of the soul. Important as this is, I must content myself 
with a reference to available articles for Mead’s own elaboration 
of the view that starting as animal organisms we achieve by an 
empirical assuming of the réles of others the self-consciousness 
of which personality consists. 


III 

Suppose that, assuming Mead’s sociological derivation of the 
self, we admit with him that religion is but a name for values 
already achieved, that it has no technique for the achieving, 
that at worst it stands in the way of the birth of new values, 
but that at best it loves the child born of the poignancy of an- 
other and regularly celebrates its birthdays. Forgetting our for- 
mer dispraise, suppose we have adequate motivation for want- 
ing to know what at the best could be said in praise of religion. 
The best that could be said is, I believe, to be found in the work 
of George Herbert Mead. Let us see what it is. 

The first observation would concern the moral significance of 
the cult as such. Mead has made clear in an article upon ‘‘Sci- 
entific Method and Moral Sciences”’ that ‘‘though an institution 
should arise and be kept alive by its own function,” nevertheless 
‘‘in so far as it does not function, the ideal of it can be kept alive 
only by some cult, whose aim is not the functioning of the in- 
stitution, but the continued presence of the idea of it in the 
minds of those who cherish it.’’*° The church Mead proceeds to 
single out as the “outstanding illustration of such an institu- 

5 For the more systematic presentation of the bases of Mead’s social psychology, see 
his articles in the Journal of Philosophy, Vols. UX, X, and XIX; and in the /nternational 
Journal of Ethics, Vols. XX XIII and XXXV. A volume is now being edited by Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Morris, perhaps under the title, Wind, Self and Society, containing, 
in addition to the articles upon social-psychological problems, stenographic reports 
upon Mead’s justly famous course at the University of Chicago on “‘Social Psychology.” 
For suggestions as to the content of his social psychology as it appears from the 
vantage of other social preoccupations than religion, see my two articles referred to in 
n. . 

26 International Journal of Ethics, XX XIII (1923), 240. 
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tion. Its most important function has been the preservation in 
the minds of the community of the faith in a social order which 
did not exist.’’??7 He goes on to show that the cult makes its 
values sacred, stands in the way of their realization, and should 
‘ap- 


‘ 


give way to “functional value” in so far as the institution 
proaches realization.”’ But in periods when idealism is wholly 
impotent, Mead seems to feel that they also serve who only 
kneel to worship. His most explicit word upon this point is this: 
“The cult value of the institution is legitimate only when the 
social order for which it stands is hopelessly ideal.” 

The second observation favorable to religion is closely con- 
nected with the first. One may celebrate the actual as well as 
the “hopelessly ideal.’’ Mead does not himself seem to see why 
one should call religious this celebration of the desirable actual, 
but the rdéle he assigns to the aesthetic in human experience is 
clearly appropriable by religious persons who seek a substantial 
(non-theological) content for religion, as not a few contempor- 
aries appear to do. Modern life has made it increasingly im- 
possible for the majority of men to combine the ends for which 
they work with the work itself as means. Only “‘the artist, the 
research scientist, and the skilled artisan’? enjoy vocations 
where normally “something of the delight of consummation can 
crown all intermediate processes.”’? For most the reward is dis- 
tant; drudgery is at hand. Only imagination can pole vault one 
from the dreary here into the shining there. Consequently the 
not astonishing popularity of the two institutions—the cinema 
and the yellow press—which can support the imagination in its 
will to escape by spreading before it for two pennies or fifteen 
cents the rich substance of reverie. What the picture paper and 
the movie do consummately, other institutions, including the 

27 Tbid. Elsewhere and much earlier he had already defined ‘‘the religious object as 
one which, while transcending through its universality the particular situations of life, 
still is felt to be representative of its meaning and value” (Philosophical Review, TX 
[1900], 17). 


8 Thid., p. 243. 
**The Nature of the Aesthetic Experience,” ibid., XXXVI (1926), 382-93. 
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church, do haltingly. That is to say, the significance of a cult is 
not exhausted by keeping a hopeless ideal alive until a more 
fortunate day for its realization. It also imports into the other- 
wise arid present a semi-substantial experience filched from the 
yet-to-be. In Mead’s fine phrase, “‘it has been the inspiration of 
universal religions .... to bring something of the universal 
achievement, of the solemn festival, of common delight into the 
isolated and dreary activities which all together make possible 
the blessed community. .. . . 30 Tn so far as religion can tran- 
substantiate the prospective into the aesthetic, not to say kin- 
aesthetic, it plays an evidently enriching rdle. Moreover, these 
actualized escape values perform a wholesome therapy of ca- 
tharsis in what Mead so happily calls “the economy of keeping 
house with oneself.” , 
The third indicated observation in praise of religion follows 
hard upon if not indeed from the second. The value of values 
is the having of the desirable in common. Approving Professor 
Dewey’s saying that “shared experience is the greatest of hu- 
man goods,’’ Mead in the foregoing article gives a new definition 
to isolation: ‘the isolated man is the one who belongs to a whole 
that he yet fails to realize.”’** ““We have become bound up in a 
vast society,’ as he continues, ‘“‘all of which is essential to the 
existence of each one, but we are without the shared experience 
which this should entail.”? While we wait and work for such social 
inventions as will remedy ‘‘man’s isolation in society,” religion 
as Well as art can help us, in Mead’s phrase, “‘to taste in Whit- 


manesque manner the commonalty of existence.”’ 
IV 


If we drop for a moment, however, the rdédle of the expositor 
for that of a most kindly critic, there is a point of view from 
which it might appear that Mead was more Christian than he 
intended. That the preponderant social solicitude in the Chris- 
tian tradition appealed to Mead profoundly, as to so many sen- 


SLbid., P. 384. 3 (bid., p. 389. 
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sitive thinkers, may be passed asa simple fact. But the assump- 
tion so easy as to make its opposite unthought, if not almost un- 
thinkable, that the sharing of experience is the greatest good 
this assumption by Mead provokes and rewards questioning. 
That which is private is ‘‘therefore subject to disintegration” 
and in fact exists only ‘“‘because of the incompleteness of social 
organization.’ It is the goal of science and the burden of 
morality, as Mead thinks, to complete this organization of so- 
ciety. This passion for solidarity is a veritable idola tribus of our 
time, and Mead is its secular prophet. “In the society which is 
closest to that of the primitive man,”’ we hear him saying, ‘‘we 
find the reality of all that is prefigured and set out in... . in- 
stitutions.’ And yet it is not really unthinkable that individu- 
ality in the most subjective and private sense, the unsharable, 
is a great virtue to be treasured and fought for rather than bar- 
tered away in a passion for gregariousness. That even more 
than this mild demurrer is thinkable, remember Nietzsche, who 
set the life-work of more sensitive modern thinkers than perhaps 
any other single man, and this because he called in question the 
rightful ubiquity of the Christian emphasis upon thoroughgoing 
community.** Wise men in other cultures have sometimes shown 
a high regard for antipathetic tendencies in human nature. The 
2 Ibid., p. 303. Cf. his early article (Philosophical Review, IX [1900], 5), where he 
makes clear the logical basis of this ethical assumption: the subjective, the private, the 


psychical, arises only as a result of disintegration and exists for the sake of reintegra- 
tion. Subjectivity is the homeless sprite of that which is no more and of that which is 
not yet. 

3 Journal of Philosophy, XII (1915), 152-53. Indeed, where this is not assumed, 
Mead sometimes seems to make its discovery the goal of science. ‘‘We assume,” he says 
in an early article, ‘‘that human society is governed by laws that involve its solidarity, 
and we seek to find these out that they may be used” (American Journal of Sociology, V 
[1899], 370). 

4 Cf. W. M. Urban’s feeling remarks: “I shall never forget the long night in which 
I read through the Genealogy of Morals. It was, I believe, the greatest single spiritual 
adventure of my life. In the grey light of the morning I found myself surveying the 
wreckage of my beliefs in a curious mood. ... . Enough that I knew from that moment 
that, not only was the problem of values my problem, but also that it was destined to 
be the key problem of the epoch in which I was to live” (Contem porary American Philoso 
pry, IT, 359). 
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brotherhood of man as a cult has challenged loyalty longer than 
its complementary cult, the fatherhood of God. But anyone 
who has pondered realistically Mark Twain’s account of Cap- 
tain Stormfield’s visit to heaven, or who has observed the prac- 
tices of his neighbors friendlily gossiping at the dinner table, 
which latter, at least, Mead had realistically remarked,*> may 
be forgiven a doubt as to whether, down below the level of talk, 
we actually do want such socia) solidarity as the brotherhood of 
man implies and as Mead’s social philosophy seems constantly 
to assume as norm, St is so uncharacteristic of Mead’s cautious 
curiosity to make a cause of what really is not uncontestably 
good that it arouses the suspicion that he but carried on un- 
critically in this regard the Christian tradition. Would a Mo- 
hammedan thinker, not to mention a classic Greek mind, of 
Mead’s acumen have assumed that a)) human experience implies 
enlargement and intensification of community without limit? 
If not, i€ 1s certainly a high tribute to the strength of the Chris- 
tian leaven that it could so raise the threshold of even Mead’s 
tough mind as to bring curiosity to its knees before the sacred 
altar of brotherhood. 

li Mead unconsciously owed this basic assumption to the 
Christian religion, then he consciously paid back the debt in lib- 
eral measure. For his social psychology, which J have elsewhere 
described as his prizepole to budge charity toward reform and 
to heave social service on to the plane of justice, may equally 
truly be described as his corrective for the most fatal weakness 
of religion. This weakness, as the foregoing discussion has led 
us to see, 1s perfectionism. If Mead had been consciously and 
proudly Christian, he might we)) have said to himself: “I will 
scientifically implement this Golden Rule by showing that man 
to his very marrow is adapted to practice what some who do not 
understand his nature have scouted as utopian.’ Has he not 
indeed shown, or sought to show, that we are actually members 

% See the delightfu) quotation from Mead, American Journal of Sociology, XXXVU 


(1931), 375 2. 
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one of another? Have we not acquired, by his account, our very 
souls by putting ourselves in one another’s place until what 
arises in us as psyche is really socius? We are made of one so- 
ciological stock, and our being can do no better than to per- 
petuate the process of our becoming. Without the habit of tak- 
ing the role of others, we ourselves should never have come to 
be; and this habit once established easily implements the in- 
junction for us to do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. In fact, and this would be indeed an eventuation so curious 
as to mock while it comforts, has not Mead implemented the 
Golden Rule so thoroughly by his social] psychology that it is no 
longer a prescription at all but now a description of how we do 
inevitably act? 

So to query is covertly to charge Mead with being romantic 
even alter his transcending of romanticism. His, however, is the 
romance of man. How profoundly he did believe in man! The 
strength of our hands is not yet disclosed, because our hands 
move as yet to cross purposes. We do in smal] groups exemplify 
the Golden Rule by the very technique of our being; but it re- 
mains a mere prescription across group lines, which is to say in 
most of the areas of life. But Mead’s philosophy of prescrip- 
tions, of ideals, renders them always ingratiating candidates for 
actuality. Man can if he will; and he will if he knows; but he can 
know only through the concrete technique called science. Yhis pro- 
found confidence in man’s indigenous power to know what he 
needs to know and in his natural willingness to follow his know]- 
edge all the way might itself be called Mead’s final capitulation 
to religion—if it did not in its first element contradict most re- 
ligions and in its second element transcend them. 
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HE diversity among the formulas devised to define 

the goal of religion is notorious. Each formulation re- 

flects a point of view, and probably expresses one 
phase of the truth. Although Jesus was not interested in the 
logic of religion, he used a phrase in regard to his own life work, 
which is eminently serviceable in describing the purpose of 
religion: “that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” (John 10:10.) It is the glorious mission of 
religion to humanity to enrich life, by giving it a maximum of 
meaning and value. Its purpose is achieved by conserving the 
best from the past, by inspiring man to creative endeavors to 
make present living most satisfying, and by laying enduring 
foundations for the happiness and safety of the children of 
tomorrow. 

Our immediate problem is concerned with the realization of 
the goal of religion up to the limit of our ability under existing 
conditions. We want to know the best methods for getting the 
maximum contribution from life in this modern world, for life’s 
enrichment. Religiously, as well as scientifically and morally, 
we must take the world as we find it. There is nothing to be 
gained by shutting out from our purview any of the facts. The 
world in which we are religious contains factors that hinder as 
well as those that help. We encounter ugliness as well as beauty, 
error as well as truth, evil as well as good, suffering as well as 
happiness. While we are trying to extract from our environing 
world all that we can for life’s enrichment, we dare not neglect 
the other side of the picture. Perhaps we may find that because 
the picture has an ugly side, we love its beauty all the more. 
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For life is full of paradoxes, and its profoundest meanings can 
only be disclosed to him who sees all, holds to his faith, and 
refuses to be dismayed. 

[ 

We live in a world where there is much that is beautiful. 
Poets, musicians and painters have consecrated their talents to 
expressing the joy experienced in appreciation of the beautiful. 
Religious people too have felt the glow of the world as a light 
divine, and interpreted the world’s vast places as the temple of 
the divine. The world is full of unspeakable charm and beauty 
for the soul that is sensitive and appreciative. Vet, that is not 
the whole story. There is a deal of ugliness too, and it would 
not be fair to try to decipher the meaning of life, leaving the 
ugly facts out of account. If the beauties of the world are to 
contribute to the enrichment of life, it must be with our minds 
fully cognizant on the other side of the picture. 

1. All of us have been conscious at times of the ennobling 
influence of Nature. In spite of the presence of much that is 
commonplace and some things that are repulsive, Nature has a 
way of directing our attention to her glories. It often is true 
that man’s aesthetic sense can find something to call forth his 
admiration even in objects that are otherwise disgusting. We 
are repelled by the green scum on the surface of a stagnant pool, 
but, when we put it under a microscope, we discover patterns 
of exquisite beauty. It is one of the prerogatives of human na- 
ture to choose as between the ugliness and beauty in a scene, 
which may exercise the dominant influence. You may walk 
along in the evening with your eyes open to nothing but the 
scum on the water and the mud in the street; or, you may feast 
them on the glory of the departing sun. Nature provides both 
the scum and the sunset. You and I must choose which is to 
dominate our souls. 

One recalls the Persian legend of a visit which Jesus made 
incognito to a market place. A number of people had gathered 


about the carcass of a dog, and were heaping their abuses on 
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the dead beast. It was torn, blood-besmeared, and repulsive to 
the last degree. Then, in the midst of the comments was heard 
a voice: “Pearls cannot equal the whiteness of its teeth.”” And 
the people began to say: ‘‘It must be Jesus of Nazareth. None 
but he could see anything to admire in the carcass of a dog.” 
That is a parable of the way in which it is open to us to enrich 
life. Wordsworth reflected the faith of one whose life had 
received precisely that kind of enrichment, when he sang, 
Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts. 

2. Art is the outward expression of what man has found to 
be beautiful in the universe. It is the embodiment of spiritual 
value in terms of beauty. It is not just ornament, not something 
superfluous; but it is interpretation and creation. Art is great 
when its interpretation is so faithful that it stirs within us the 
sense of reality and of worth. The greater the art the more it 
appeals to us as conveying truth that would otherwise be im- 
perceptible. The artist is perfectly sure that what he has at- 
tained is illumination, not illusion. Browning expressed it: 

The rest may reason and welcome 

"Tis we musicians know. 
In our modern emphasis on the scientific basis for certainty, we 
need reminding that art, with its appreciation of the beautiful 
and its power to create beauty, is also unlocking one of the 
gateways that lead to the temple of truth. 

It is quite legitimate to think of art as a way of escape for 
the triviality of life. There is much in the experience of the 
ordinary man that is drab or commonplace. He needs some 
thing that will give him relief, and make him feel that life is 
worth the living, and even he may help to make the world more 
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attractive. It is the glory of fine art to give him the feeling that 
there is something more to life than simply making a living. A 
stroll through a beautiful garden or an evening of soul-uplift- 
ing music will do much to reconcile a man to life, to make him 
feel that there are better things in store worthy of his struggle 
to attain. Good art also inspires a man with the desire to be- 
come an artist himself in his own sphere. It makes him want to 
create the best possible things, to excel in his own vocation. 
Stradivarius carried the artist’s vision into the making of 
violins, and music was sweeter and life more noble because he 
did. The way is open to us to make use of art as a contribution 
to the more abundant life. 

Nevertheless not all art is great. All art is not faithful to the 
ideal. All art is not a pathway to truth. Since the instruments 
of art are symbols and sensuous draperies, it sometimes happens 
that art is debased by veiling or distorting the truth. Art has 
given us debasing pictures as well as masterpieces, sirens as well 
as symphonies. If art is to be the servant of enriched living, it 
will be in the measure that we keep the ideals pure and uplifting, 
in the measure that we enlist it in the service of the best that we 
know. The more that art has been employed in the service of 
religion, the better the art that has been created. Great art has 
never flourished apart from religion, and the major part of the 
world’s best art has been distinctively Christian. Art has con- 
tributed and continues to contribute to worship, helping us to 
express our feeling of worth-ship through the channel of beauty. 
It has been a refining influence on religion, even as religion has 
been a perennial source of inspiration to art. Together they 
have made life sweeter, richer, and more satisfying. 

Truly the contemplation of beauty is an enrichment to life. 
It is the faith of the great artist that beauty is a phase of reality, 
one of the sure pathways to truth. He believes that beauty is 
positive and ugliness negative; beauty is normal and ugliness 
abnormal. May not we, who are in quest of the most abundant 
life share that faith? We cannot prove by any mathematical 
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demonstration that beauty outweighs ugliness in the world. We 
cannot even prove that beauty is a truer portrait of reality than 
ugliness. But we believe it to be true. And we are somehow 
sure that beauty is thrice beautiful because of the unbeautiful 
against which it stands in contrast. We rejoice that beauty is 
not all ready-made, but there remains for us something of the 
creative task of the artist, a task that brings us into co-opera- 
tion with the divinest in nature and in man. We insist that we 
have a right to feel at home in this universe which gave us birth 
and sustains us. We have a right to a feeling of at-homeness 
when we are devoting ourselves to the task of making beauty 
outstrip ugliness. Browning said, 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents: 

That’s somewhat: and you'll find the soul you’ve missed 

Within yourself when you return Him thanks. 


I] 

We live in a world of expanding knowledge and growing 
truth. Every day the sciences are bringing to humanity an en- 
richment of knowledge both about the universe in which we live 
and about ourselves. And philosophy is helping us to interpret 
our growing body of knowledge that it may do its full stint of 
service for life. We cannot but be amazed at the vastness of 
scientific achievement, even within our own day. Its gifts to the 
needs and comforts of life are incalculable. It has increased the 
facility and rapidity of transportation, has added immensely to 
the comforts of home, and has solved problems of disease and 
of social maladjustment. It has given us power in many forms. 
It is undoubtedly one of the greatest instruments for the en- 
largement of life. Nevertheless it also provides new and more 
terrible ways of destroying life. Within our own memory it has 
provided the war demons with a great Juggernaut car that they 
rolled relentlessly over the bodies of millions of our fellow-men. 
The record of science is far from being unsullied. Yet, should 
we say that it was science that maimed and killed? Should we 
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not rather say that it was the inhuman use of the human instru- 
ment that caused the tragedy? Despite the failures and catas- 
trophes of the past it is still our hope that humanity will learn 
how to make humane uses of the great instruments of science, 
and will refuse to allow them to be debased for inhuman ends. 
Human ingenuity must not be allowed to create mechanical 
robots or any other devices that will get out of control. Science 
was made for man, and not man for science. Our criterion for 
judging it must continue to be its serviceableness to humane 
interests. 

The scientific temper is particularly evident in the inde- 
fatigable search for truth. Sometimes it is said that the scientist 
seeks for truth for truth’s sake. He is most scientific when he is 
most disinterested, when he keeps his mind open to truth from 
any quarter. This is an attitude that is helping to make life 
more meaningful and worthful. The religious man ought cer- 
tainly to welcome truth at all times and from all sources. A 
religious life that shuts out any aspect of truth is bound to be 
to that extent fragmentary and emasculated. A vital concern 
for truth in its entirety has been the glory of religion. A religion 
that dares not make full reckoning with truth is doomed to dis- 
integration. 

t. Religious experience for us must be in a world about which 
science is continually extending our knowledge. The scientific 
descriptions depict a universe so vast as to stagger the human 
imagination. When physical scientists talk to us of space hav- 
ing a radius of millions of light years, the rate of speed of light 
being 186,000 miles per second, it somehow seems vaster than 
what used to be meant by the word “infinity.” Our nearest spi- 
ral nebula is at least 850,000 light years away. Our largest tele- 
scopes reveal thousands of millions of stars. There are stars 
which emit 10,000 times as much light as the sun. The present 
astronomical knowledge points to a plurality of universes, our 
own universe with its sun and moon being insignificant as com- 
pared with some of the others. And our earth, the distance of 
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which took our humanity so long to conquer, is very small as 
compared with many of the other heavenly bodies. In such im- 
mensity of time and space, one feels like asking, 
What am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry? 

Religious experience for us must be in a world that behaves 
with remarkable regularity and accuracy. Indeed, it is so accu- 
rate that modern physicists propose to interpret it through pure 
mathematics. They tell us that the concepts of mathematics are 
much more appropriate than those of biology or of engineering 
for the interpretation of nature. Nature is therefore dependable. 
We can make plans, and not have to live in suspense lest they 
be upset by some freak in nature’s behavior. There is no danger 
of cosmic lawlessness setting in, and throwing the machinery 
out of gear. This regularity of nature’s working is expressed 
through the concept of natural law. Natural law seems to sug- 
gest to some minds the notion of obligation imposed on nature 
from without. That is not the scientific meaning. It rather sig- 
nifies ‘‘a rule that is never broken.’? As Eddington has said, 
“Tn the physical world what a body does and what a body ought 
to do are equivalent.’’ It is quite out of consideration for any- 
thing else to happen than what does happen. In logic, however, 
there is a normative significance to the concept of law. We can- 
not say that the way we think and the way we ought to think 
are one and the same. It is more true to think of a law of nature 
as a human description of the observed way that nature be- 
haves. It is not the statement of a law by which nature, includ- 
ing man, is governed. Even were we to admit that man’s own 
behavior is in accordance with a law, still we know that the 
law is of his own formulation, and in that sense he is greater 
than the law that describes his actions. There is another obser- 
vation to be made about a natural law. As the scientists add to 
man’s stock of knowledge regarding the universe, he has to re- 
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vise his formulations. So the validity of the law is functional 
and relative to man’s state of knowledge. At best it can only 
attain probable certainty. It isman himself who formulates and 
revises. All of which proves the richness of man’s mental life, 
a wealth to which he is continually adding through his scientific 
labors. 

2. Our growing scientific knowledge is with reference to our- 
selves as well as the world in which we live. And, as we have 
already seen, these two phases of knowledge interact. The 
vaster the universe is discovered to be, the more infinitesimal do 
we ourselves appear. We are like mere specks in the great cos- 
mos with its imponderable reaches of space. Our lives are like 
mere flickers in the immeasurable stretches of time. And yet 
man is possessed of the capacities of self-consciousness and self- 
determination within his world and day, capacities which the 
nature from which he has sprung does not have. In the gifts 
that matter most, in the affairs of intelligence and feeling he 
transcends the mighty cosmos beside which he is otherwise so 
insignificant. 

The natural sciences have demonstrated the fact of man’s 
integral relation with the universe. Nature has given him birth, 
and has nurtured him. He belongs to Nature, bone of its bone 
and flesh of its flesh. He bears in his body the indelible marks 
of Mother Nature. And life is a continuous process of adjusting 
himself to other parts of the natural order. It is a ceaseless 
experiment of seeking to establish satisfactory relations to his 
environment. Yet man is more than merely a bio-chemical 
organization. If he isa product of Nature, he is the finest flower 
of the creative processes. He has powers of action and initia- 
tive, and the power of self-examination and self-criticism. He 
has a creative part to play in his own development. Blaise 
Pascal has given expression to this great truth in a remarkable 
passage: 

Man is but a reed, the weakest in Nature, but he is a thinking reed. 


It is not necessary that the whole universe should arm itself in order to 
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crush him. A vapor, a drop of water would be sufficient to kill him, But 
even though the universe should crush him, man would still be nobler 
than that which is killing him, for he knows that he is dying, and the 
advantage that the universe has over him. The universe does not know. 

It is in his self-consciousness that man transcends the nature 
that gave him birth. His greatness is most transcendent in that 
he is religious. 

3. As a result of our growing knowledge of the truth about 
the universe and about ourselves, we are finding it more and 
more incongruous to try to use concepts that suggest the old 
fashioned dualism as between nature and the supernatural. The 
old lines of demarkation are inadmissible. The limits of nature 
have been pushed back so far that our concepts of nature tran- 
scend what our forefathers dreamed about the supernatural. The 
traditiona) distinction between the sacred and the secular no 
longer holds. The instruments of the sciences, the tools and 
utensils of life in all its departments may be turned to account 
in the guest for the abundant life. For the sacredness of a thing 
is not fixed by its unearthly source, but by the ideals to which 
it contributes or in the service of which it is employed. “The 
sabbath was made for man’’ and that is how it attained its 
sanctity. So may science be sacred to the abundant life of man. 

The tragedies of life are the outcome of misusing the gifts of 
nature and of science, turning them to harmful rather than 
helpful uses, impoverishing ourselves when we might be en- 
riched. There is no roya) road to the abundant life, no celestia] 
guaranty of its security, despite our foolishness and misappro- 
priation of our heritage. But there is challenge that comes to the 
soul of humanity out of this modern world to make the best of 
our inheritance. It is a challenge to be venturesome in the task 
of building a better world and living a richer life, a challenge 
to harness the possibilities and powers of the sciences to the su- 
preme ideals of life. Can we stil) have faith to believe in the 
ultimate triumph of truth over error, in the u)timate consecra- 


tion of the gifts and tools of science to the enrichment of life? 
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We have a right to such faith only in the measure that we throw 
our own lives into the adventure. We may indeed contribute 
to our own victory. In that way we shall be adding to the en- 
richment of life. 

[Il 

We live in a world where the good goads us to be better, and 
the better urges us toward the best. We are in a world where 
happily a great many people prefer good to evil, in a world 
where there is so much that is good that an interpretation of life 
and of the universe that failed to give an account of goodness 
would be inadequate. And yet, the world in which we live has so 
much evil that it is quite easy to be stampeded by it. The more 
abundant life obviously must be a good life, a life in which we 
are conscious of getting the upper hand of evil, not only in our- 
selves but to some extent in the environment. The more abun- 
dant life is, in a real sense, a life of conflict, with evil as the arch- 
enemy against which we have to wage battle repeatedly. There 
is no assurance of an ultimate victory from any of our little 
struggles, though we find support for carrying on the contest 
by the faith that sometime our humanity may rejoice in a 
prenees victory than has yet been dreamed. Peckape after all it 
is the struggle itself and the consequent courage and persever- 
ance that it imparts to us that contributes most to the enrich- 
ment of life. If there were no foe to fight there would be no 
victory to win, and life would be impoverished to that extent. 
There is a sense in which we might say of goodness what Lessing 
said of truth, “Did the Almighty holding in his right hand 
(ruth, and in his left Search after (ruth, deign to proffer me the 
one I might prefer—in all humility, but without hesitation, I 
should request—Search after Truth.” 

1. The moral man is the finest flower of nature’s processes. 
Kant was everlastingly right in his insistence on goodness as 
the only jewe) that shines by its own luster. And he was also 
right in pointing out that goodness is only possible for man 


because he is free to choose between alternatives. The mystery 
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of the mora) life consists in this very fact that the good implies 
evi). Rea) morality is impossible unless there be a chance of 
choosing as between good and evil. Be it said to the merit of 
Christian ethics; it has never blinked the fact of evil. In the 
main Christian moralists have been guite clear as to the rea)ity 
of evil. We have had some extreme idealists who would do away 
with our human distinctions as between good and evil for ulti- 
mate Reality. We are perfectly willing to admit the limitations 
of our human insight, and the probability that some of the 
jacts that we dabe) as evi) may prove to be good in the long run, 
Nevertheless our errors of judgment are surely poor ground for 
blotting out ultimately the distinctions between good and evil. 
it does not afford us much help in the mora) strugg)e to be told 
that we are the victims of illusion. In that case the Hindu is 
right in regarding ignorance as a greater enemy than moral evil. 

{t is more rational to believe that the moral struggle is a real 
struggle, that the evils against which we do battle are real evils, 
that such victories as we achieve are real victories, that moral 
values are real values. (C would seem that if this be denied and 
evil be supposed to be illusory, the logical conclusion would be 
that goodness is also chimerical. In that case a thoroughgoing 
naturalism is more reasonable than metaphysical idealism. Our 
religious quest can get little nurture for the abundant life from 
such a philosophy of life. And we still believe that there is 
nothing in the world that is good except a good man. 

2. Our study of history discloses the extensiveness of our 
indebtedness to the good people of the past for the enrichment 
of life. The quest for the more abundant life is a co-operative 
endeavor. The sharing of our values, paradoxical as it may 
seem, increases them. [t is the moral miser whose life is im- 
poverished to the starving point. It is the mora) philanthropist 
who adds to his wealth by giving it to others. Lowell has clothed 
this thought in imperishable language: 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
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Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the giit without the giver is bare; 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 


Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Mle. 

Our debt to the good people who have gone before us is past 
reckoning. The world in which we live has been made im- 
mensely richer by the unselfishness, the sympathy, the courage, 
the faith, the idealism of the men and women who have pre- 
ceded us. Our indebtedness to the past is not simply with re- 
spect to works of art and creations of science, but more pro- 
foundly with regard to the gifts of personality, of mind and of 
heart. There have been bad men in the past, and there are more 
than enough today, destroyers of happiness and enemies of 
human welfare. But the religious man refuses to believe that 
the future of the world and of man rests with the wicked man. 
Moral progress may be difficult to prove from history. Regress 
is not any easier to prove. Our faith in the conquering goodness 
of humanity is unquenchable. 

3. The history of religions furnishes us with the records of 
men and women of all races who have dared to live on the 
highest levels of life, and have believed that such living was 
cosmically significant. Buddha taught his followers that sufler- 
ing was the universal character of existence. It is the meaning 
of the world, and the cause of it is human desire. The way to 
overcome all this evil he defined as the noble eight-fold middle 
path of virtue. A life of moderation and virtue helps to make a 
better world. Brahmanism teaches that a life devoid of selfish- 
ness, a life of disinterested devotion to duty wil) help to bring 
to an end the everlasting round of rebirths, and will unite the 
doer with the cosmic Soul. Confucius and Lao-Tze both urged 
men to live virtuously, and claimed that virtue was but the 
human expression of cosmic law. The prophets of Israel and 
Muhammad urged people to cease from their evil ways, and to 
behave toward one another with righteousness and kindness, 
if they would win their approval of God. Jesus said: ‘‘Blessed 
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are the pure in heart; they shall see God.” Religion has ever 
urged that the good life is not only humanly satisfying but 
cosmically purposive. 

4. We are consciously experiencing the presence of evil in 
the world. It is like a many-headed monster, appearing and re- 
appearing in a multiplicity of forms. Sometimes it seems to us 
that the modern forms of evil are more terrible than any of the 
past. That is probably because these are the forms with which 
we are personally concerned. They are living problems for us. 
The pessimist is so overwhelmed with evil that he concludes 
that, though this is the best possible world, it could not be 
worse. But while there is moral life there is hope. The sciences 
have helped us to conceive of the world and humanity as still 
in the making. They have delivered us from the dread lest evil 
should be ultimate and ineradicabie. We have learned that bad 
habits can be replaced by good ones, that temperaments can be 
amazingly transformed. We have also learned that scientific 
method can be harnessed to the tasks of altering and improving 
the physical conditions of life. All of which fills us with opti- 
mism in regard to the possibility of making the worlda better and 
a safer place. But it can be no arm-chair optimism. He only has 
a right to hope who enlists in the great moral battles that are 
being waged. There are tasks enough to challenge all the moral 
heroism that man can summon. It is not difficult to discover 
plenty of moral equivalents for the venturesomeness of war and 
our modern racketeer life. 

There is no occasion for us to lose hope and courage. There 
is no evidence sufficient to make us believe that the universe is 
against us as we strive to achieve moral values. Nor are we 
forced to the conclusion that nature is neutral. Even if it were, 
we may still experience the challenge and thrill of the moral 
life. It is worth any risk that may be involved. The struggle 
sweetens and enriches life, even if we can find no guaranty of 
ultimate victory. But our religious faith is a summons to believe 
that the universe actually lends us support when we are trying 
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to be good. We claim that we have more of a right to be at 
home in this world than has the destroyer of human values. 
Still we hope for the time to come when the victory will be com- 
plete. Best of all we rejoice in the fact that we have a vital part 
to play in bringing to pass victory for the good. We can co- 
operate with all the forces of righteousness, and help to realize 
our own ideals. 
IV 

We have made three observations about the world in which 
we live. It is a world in which there is much of surpassing 
beauty, in which truth is constantly expanding, and in which 
the good is perpetually alluring us. We have learned to believe 
also that we can find support from our environing universe when 
we try to achieve and conserve these cherished values. The 
world is made more of a spiritual home and life itself is ennobled 
and enriched as we spend ourselves in the service of the beauti- 
ful, the true, and the good. This is to live more abundantly, 
and this is the significance of religion. The abundant life which 
is the goal of religion gathers up into itself all that we have 
learned to cherish as worthful, and integrates all in noble living. 
Nature, the arts, the sciences, and morality have their tribute 
to bring, their gifts to the life of religion. There is nothing 
worthful to life that is not significant for religion. By the in- 
tegration of all that is of worth to life, religion not only ennobles 
life, but fills to the full the meaning of its quests. 

1. The presence in this world of so much that we hold as 
valuable, and the ability to achieve still more that is valuable 
confirms us in the belief that we have a right to make this world 
a home. We find that it is possible to make this present world 
more beautiful, possible to find new truth, possible to make life 
and the world better. That carries significance for the meaning 
of the world. Being a world that gives us support as we seek to 
enrich our lives, we cannot avoid the conclusion that value is 
deep-seated in the nature of Reality itself. Reality is qualitative 


as well as quantitative. It has value as well as existence. Such 
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a faith need not involve us in dualism, as it sometimes has done. 
The world in which we live has spiritual facts as well as merely 
physical. As it is still in process of development, it has po- 
tentiality as well as achievements. When we know that in this 
self same world men in the past have been enabled to enrich life 
so greatly, we feel sure that we too can obtain support in the 
endeavor to enrich life for ourselves and those who come after 
us. 

2. So also the presence of so much purposefulness in history 
and in life, and the success that humanity has achieved through 
persisting in high purposes confirms us in our faith that we with 
our purposes have a right to feel at home. In this conviction we 
are strengthened by the findings of the sciences. Present-day 
scientists are repeatedly reassuring us that they find the mean- 
ing of the universe as development plus direction. It gives evi- 
dence of development in harmony with intelligent purpose. It 
would be difficult to understand the purposive factor in human 
life on any other basis. So we conclude that the world is more 
than a mechanism. Even if it were a mechanism, such an 
analogy only points in another way to a designing and con- 
trolling intelligence. However we look at it, we reach the same 
conclusion. The element of purpose is part and parcel of the 
universe in which our human purposes are formulated and ful- 
filled. Who knows but in our faithful effort to achieve high pur- 
poses we may be helping to achieve the greater purposes at work 
in the universe? 

3. So we conclude that the abundant life that we have called 
religion sends its roots right down into the nature of Reality. 
It is not concerned with merely ephemeral or chimerical efforts. 
Religion as the quest for the enriched life is not just the phan- 
tom hope of people suffering from neurotic temperaments. It 
is the eternal struggle to reach for the better, the higher, the 
nobler; the ceaseless upward reach of man to attain that enrich- 
ment which he believes the cosmos has in store for him who 
devotes himself to the best that he knows. Religion has the ele- 
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ment of challenge and adventure. It is a challenge to faith in 
these greatest values and in their ultimate significance, even 
when the way to their attainment seems blocked by a thousand 
hindrances. It is a call to high adventure in the sphere of 
creative enrichment in the face of forces that are doing their ut- 
most to impoverish life. It is the faith that the universe is 
after all a realm of ends with the task of achievement largely in 
our own hands. Yet it is a partnership enterprise between man 
and his universe. 

We Christians have a symbol that gathers up into itself this 
our faith in the validity of the religious quest, our faith in the 
ultimate reality of the beauty, truth, and goodness with which 
we are seeking to enrich life, our faith that the more abundant 
life is cosmically significant. That symbol is God. 











EAST AND WEST: A STUDY IN IRENICS 
ALBERT E. SUTHERS 
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HARITY in religious belief is not a grace that is come 

by easily. To apply it to those with whom we have 
considerable mental affinity is simple enough, but to 

extend it beyond the zone of our own orthodoxy where opinions 
and ideals are personal is a different matter. A feature of recent 
ecclesiastical history is the movement toward denominational 
unification. It is a laudable scheme, but the larger problem of 
co-ordinating the teachings of religions popularly conceived as 
disparate has hardly as yet been taken up seriously except in an 
academic way and by a few intrepid spirits. The church his- 
torically has been so wedded to dogma that she is timid toward 
truth which is not of her pronouncement, her interpretation or 
sponsoring. To suggest, therefore, open-mindedness to a degree 
of acquiescence to the religious philosophy of the “pagan” 
saints of the past, is never popular in a communion whose tradi- 
tion has been to turn the hapless condition of two-thirds of the 
human race into a plea for pity, an argument for philanthropy, a 
pretext for proselytism. To be beyond the pale of the church is 
to be pitied. ‘‘Out there” is the belt of humanitarianism, where 
good will and Christian love merge too readily into amor mili- 
fans. It is the domain of private judgment, that is private to 
others; it invites penetration ; we hope it will yield to persuasion, 
but failing that, there is often the temptation, if not the tenden- 
cy, to resort to other means to bring the non-conforming brother 
“bound to Jerusalem.”? Church history is testimony enough to 
this. On the grand assumption of the superiority of our own 
faith—an assumption verifiable enough, but as taken for grant- 
ed amounting often to Christian bigotry—we frame our judg- 
ment of the non-Christian systems, equally without knowledge 
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or examination, usually according to the sight of the eyes 
against the background of social conditions—criteria we would 
resent in the valuation of our own religion. The ethical ground- 
work on which those cultures rest is concealed from us and 
therefore rarely guessed. 

It is this chronic conceit in our own rightness, coupled with 
our timidity in asking ourselves questions, which has turned 
what was our problem, and might have been our opportunity, 


‘ 


into a weapon in the hand of the less sympathetic ‘‘outsider.” 
Writers occasionally indulge their pique against the church by 
charging the denominational schools of this land, the ‘‘alleged 
preservers of the truth,” as being the ‘‘most serious obstacle in 
America to human liberation and enlightenment.” To a degree, 
the accusation might be sustained against certain denomina- 
tional postgraduate institutions in that they emphasize only 
aspects of truth, thereby disciplining the mind of the student 
in the groove of an ancient schism. In so doing, they cannot but 
be factors in promoting the imperialistic spirit in religion. By 
being educated along the lines of that particular persuasion to 
which by an accident of birth he belongs, the student imbues 
prejudices which cramp the spirit and restrict freedom of 
thought. 

In contrast to this inclination on the part of the Christian 
church, the writer would like to draw attention to some ex- 
emplary aspects of certain other religions in at least this par- 
ticular. That other faiths are divided into discordant bodies 
is not to be denied, but, on the whole, the major groups (except- 
ing Moslems) evince toward other systems a good will unhappi- 
ly not always exemplified by the professed followers of Christ. 
The spirit of Gautama, for instance, like that of Jesus, is a per- 
petual reproach to those who cannot rest until they have ‘‘com- 
passed sea and land to make one proselyte.”’ India takes her 
teachers seriously, more so than we do. Is it because of that 
that the religions of that land today, though rich in ritual, are 


destitute of dogma? To the Buddhist as to the Hindu a spiritual 
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experience means more than its intellectual formulation. To 
symbolism he might be a slave, but he is averse to literalism, 
Questions therefore which disturb our minds leave his unstirred, 
except perhaps he stands aghast at our agitation. Our distress 
over the credibility of the Virgin Birth, for example, the Indian 
mind finds difficult to understand; to one to whom an idea is of 
more value than an incident, and an illustration more compelling 
than an argument, the act is nothing but obviously a symbol 
of something deeper and infinitely more significant. Herein also 
is a partial explanation of their freedom from fanaticism in re- 
spect to belief, though not always as to conduct, for fanatica) 
zeal seems to break out most readily when experience is under 
the tight rein of reason, and an adjustment has to be made to 
some new proposition for which the mind is unprepared. Hence 
also the relative indifference of the Oriental to propagandism, 
except where self-defensively he has begun to copy our methods. 
He seems almost to sense the truth, that the desire to prosely- 
tize limits one in his sympathy and action; that it means the 
imposition of one view, namely, one’s own, upon another. Any- 
way, the Oriental mind, generally speaking, is not so imperious; 
it prefers rather that every man should enter his own peculiar 
religious heritage at his own level and in his own particular way. 

In the light of this, it is worth bearing in mind that the re- 
ligion of Jesus was supremely a religion of the rule of the Spirit. 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.”’” That the primitive 
church also emphasized this inner authority is evident from the 
teaching and the language of the day. The very meaning of the 
kingdom was that men would give spontaneous allegiance to 
the will of God, through an inner harmony, making outward 
restraints and ordinances superfluous. And in doing this the 
church was not only falling into line with the spirit of Jesus but 
was running true to the insights of the sages of Asia. In the sixth 
century before his day, we read of a certain Chinese statesman 
protesting against the conduct of a neighboring state in reduc- 


ing its laws to permanent form by inscribing them in bronze, on 
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the ground that written law would encourage meticulous ob- 
servance of the fetter at the cost of the spirit. And it was when 
the spontaneity of the Spirit subsided and the period of high 
enthusiasm passed that the early Christians turned to the letter 
for the legislation of their lives, a departure, unhappily, which 
was destined to become the governing principle in the church 
through succeeding ages. 

In the light of the fair-mindedness of this age toward the un- 
foldings of science, the dogmatic mind, therefore, that demands 
conformity in belief or practice, or insisted on finality in affairs 
creeda), is somewhat anomalous. It is an elementary lesson 
which psychology would teach us that the experiences of all 
good Christians, not to mention sincerely religious people of 
varying persuasions, need not be alike, any more than the man- 
ner of their expression; and that in being different from our own 
they need be for that reason neither less real nor less valid than 
our own. The church early caught the vision of an internation- 
alism in Christ arising out of the realization of our oneness of 
blood. A further vision is yet to be had of another communion 

a brotherhood not physical, nor conditioned by intellectual 
interpretation, conformity of practice, or a standardized experi- 
ence, but a fellowship founded upon respect for the varied and 
universal findings of the human spirit in its strivings for the 
truth. 

I 

It has already been observed that the Oriental’s understand- 
ing of religion affects in turn his missionary zeal and activities. 
This, however, is not the reason why Hinduistn is non-mission- 
ary, for to be a Hindu one must be so born. And yet, Hinduism 
does not legislate in matters of belief, notwithstanding the fact 
that touching behavior it is more tvrannous than that exercised 
by any temporal or ecclesiastical power. The pressure it brings 
to bear is the pressure of a social mind in common conduct; 
there is no inquisitorial insistence on conformity of belief, for 


neither does confession of faith accord any status, nor intellec- 
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tual independence afford ground for rejection or complaint. On 
the other hand, orthodox Islam with its insistence at the outset 
on creedal acquiescence as conditional to membership in the 
faith and its continued emphasis thereon throughout the life af 
the believer fairly exemplifies the lengths to which fanaticism 
will go in its opposition to new truth. [¢ is no surprise to the 
student of religion that the accusation made against the Abba- 
sid Caliphs of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was that of in- 
fidelity, for no other reason than the encouragement they ac- 
corded science and their patronage toward learning. ‘‘For it has 
ever been the case,” said Vincent of Lerins, “that the more a 
man is under the influence of religion, so much the more prompt 
is he to oppose nnovations.”’ 

With Buddhism, the Protestantism of ancient India, the case 
is different. In accord with the spirit of its parent faith, Hindu- 
ism, we find in it liberty of thought in the most pronounced 
form. The Buddhist has his scriptures, but he is not mental)y 
enslaved to any specific interpretation thereof as the sine gua 
non of salvation. The Pitakas are not used to bind the mind or 
standardize faith in the sense that some Christians would use 
the Bible. “Do not think, O Monks, that you are to pronounce 
expulsion against a monk for this or that, saying, ‘It occurs to 
us to be so! ’? Salwation was an experiential reahty—it was no 
moot point—but none had a monopoly of if, and between ex- 
perience and theory the distinction was clear. The ground of 
religious authority is well defined in the answer given by the 
sage himself to a seeker who came coniessing perplexity as to 
what he should beheve, wherein the latter was advised not to 
believe anything on mere hearsay; or traditions because they 
are old; or even because of ‘“‘the written testimony of some 
ancient sage’’; nor because presumption is in its favor; nor even 
on the mere authority of teacher or priest. But “whatsoever 
according to thine own experience and after thorough investiga- 
tion agrees with thy reason and is conducive to thine own weal 


and that of al) other living beings, that accept as truth and live 
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accordingly.’? In a sense an impossible position, and yet how 
scientific, how like Him who commanded us to “‘ca)) no man 
Rabbi!’ Compare with that the pontifical counsel given by 
Stephen to the Bishop of Carthage: “Let there be no innova- 
tion—nothing but what has been handed down”; or that of 
Sixtus UT to the Bishop of Antioch: ‘Tt is not fit that any addi- 
tian be made to antiquity”; or the words of the Gallic monk’ 
who, fearing the calamitous influence of a new idea, wrote: 

To preach any doctrine therefore to Christians other than what they 
have received, never was lawful, never is lawful, and never will be lawful; 
and to anathematise those who preach any other than what has once been 
received always was a duty, always is a duty, and always will be a duty. 
From all such, the mind of the Tathagata is celestial diameters 
removed. 

And the history of Buddhism bears testimony to the degree 
to which the followers of the faith have striven to emulate the 
advice and example of their founder. Of the first council of the 
fifth century B.C. it is recorded that a celebrated but dissentient 
monk, Purana, at the head of a following, refused to concur in 
the action of the Conference, preferring to abide by his own 
judgment as to how the “‘doctrine and disciplinary rule’’ should 
be sung, which assertion of religious individualism elicited no 
rebuke. The story possibly is fiction; even so, only in an atmos- 
phere of great forbearance could such a fiction grow. [t is cer- 
tainly no fiction that the great Apostle-King Asoka two cen- 
turies later imp)ored his people, in the spirit of that same mas- 
ter, to desist from speaking unkindly of their neighbors’ faith. 
“He who does reverence to his own sect,” runs his Twelfth 
Edict, “owhile disparaging the sects of others, wholly from at- 
tachment to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of 
his own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest in- 
jury on his own sect.” 


It is impossible to sav how thoroughly this spirit controlled 


‘Vincent of Lerins, fifth century 4.p., alleged author of A Commentary against the 


Profane Novelties of All Ieresies. 
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the life of ancient India, but that its influence was rather general 
and persistent may be inferred from the manner in which Em- 
peror Harsha twelve centuries later was wont to conduct the 
quinquennial assemblies. To these we are told would come a 
great concourse and kings a-plenty, and for days costly clothing 
would be distributed first to the worshipers of Buddha and then 
to the devotees of Siva; then for twenty days gilts would be 
made to the Brahmans, the orthodox hierarchy, and for ten 
more, gifts to the heretics(!). 

Neither motive nor method was exactly the same as that 
which characterized the conduct of the Christians of the post- 
apostolic period and which drew from Julian the comment, 
“These godless Galileans feed not only their own poor but ours; 
our poor lack our care’’; but it was a good expression of biblica) 
ethics as laid down by Paul: “Let us do good fo all, especially 
to those who belong to the household of faith.’ Whatever criti- 
cism, therefore, we might level against the rule of Harsha, we 
must at least admit that his was a mind evidently unrestricted 
by theological presuppositions and free to enter sympathetically 
and appreciatively into the very varied religious life of his sub- 
jects. Yet the humanity of the man was only in “the light of 
Asia”; but alas! the contemporary church of Christ was using 
what it believed to be a drop of her Lord’s blood, consecrated in 
the Eucharist, to put her official signature to a document of 
doom upon a dissenting patriarch. 

One wishes that the past were past and that this were ancient 
history, but the spirit was too ingrained. Eight more centuries 
pass, and we find Europe in the throes of an age of religious 
reconstruction and ravage, and an intolerant church solemnly 
declaring with a wearisome iteration of “‘anathema sit,”’ 

If anyone receive not as sacred and canonical the said books entire with 
all their parts as they have been used to be read in the Catholic Church 
and as they are contained in the old Latin Vulgate edition, and knowingly 
and deliberately contemn the traditions aforesaid, let him be anathema. 


fill, 
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And yet look at contemporary Asia. A monarch in India is 


mounting a throne—and a Moslem at that!—and to his capital 
at Fatehpur Sikri he is to draw Hindu pundit, Christian priest, 


and Zoroastrian scholar in an effort to effect some sort of syn- 
thesis of the truth he seeks; and in Japan—the irony of it! 
while Buddhist priests are placing a monastery at the disposal 
of the emissaries of the church, “the vehemence of the Christian 
fanatic” is being made “‘known for the first time to men them- 
selves usually conspicuous for tolerance of heresy and for recep- 
tivity of instruction.” 

The truth is that Christianity is not a religion of calm reason- 
ing but a religion of passion. Therein is its glory and the secret 
of its power—therein too is its danger and the cause of many a 
shame. What has made its followers exemplars in patience, 
courage, and self-denying fove has also closed thetr minds and 
made them on occasion the cruelest of persecutors. It is not 
strange, therefore, that we find in the fervent Fourth Gospel a 
vindictiveness toward such as share not the faith of its author 
strangely out of keeping with the alleged character of the writer. 
And it has been suggested that, because the church, which came 
to be, drew deeply from this source for her idea of Jesus and his 
teachings rather than from the human simple Synoptics, nar- 
rowness of judgment and severity of conduct became so distinc- 
tive a missionary trait.’ In this connection, the effect of more 
recent conduct on a high-minded Hindu is not without interest. 
Writes Mahatma Gandhi: 

Only Christianity found little toleration as a creed from my father, 
who was tolerant toward all other faiths. I developed myself a sort of dis- 
like for it. And for a reason. In those days Christian missionaries used to 
stand in a corner near the High School and hold forth pouring abuse on 
Hindus and their gods. I could not stomach this. I must have stood there 
once only, but that was enough to dissuade me from repeating the experi- 
ment. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), article “Japan.” 

’ See ‘Antitheses in Christianity” by J. R. Mozley, Hibbert Journal, October, 1922. 


1C. F. Andrews, Afahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 87. 
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On the other hand, Buddhism, especially the Mahayana 
branch, early inculcated principles the mass of Christians have 
not yet understood; it has realized that truth cannot be con- 
fined, and that religious thought and experience may be as 
varied and individualistic, and at the same time as valid, as 
human character; that when once principles are reduced to liter- 
ary form they become pitifully inadequate and inelastic, and 
traditionalize knowledge so that only the most faltering con- 
cessions will be made to changing exigencies. For an example of 
Christian charity’ the proceedings of certain Buddhist councils 
might well be commended to the attention of some modern 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

We are sometimes reminded that in the East religious affilia- 
tions result largely from geographical or social considerations, 
whereas in the West conscience is the more determinative fac- 
tor, and that, where conscience is involved, the degree of inflexi- 
bility is inevitably greater. There is some truth in this but only 
a degree, for our rating as Christians, and certainly our denomi- 
national preferences, are not as a rule the outcome of a conscien- 
tious and intelligent choice on our part so much as of the dice of 
birth. In the light of this, any attempt at coercion in matters 
creedal appears all the more inconsistent and bewildering. 
Granted that we have substantial reasons for ‘‘the faith that is 
in us,” or that worthier principles have been operative in our 
election, it cannot be denied that an attitude of intellectual ex- 
pectancy toward systems of thought other than our own is at 
least more Christlike and commendable than the conclusiveness 
of the doctrinaire. 


5“*You know my view about religion,” writes a Buddhist monk from Ceylon, with 
whom it was the writer’s privilege to go pilgrimaging in India. “I consider high meta- 
physical discourses and high philosophy useless, under the cover of which man can 
make his fellow man like animals, as did Brahminism of old... .. I appreciate the 
work of missionaries in India for the uplift of a nation with a great past, but I dislike 
the activities of some of them which are denationalizing the people. In my opinion, 
difference of opinion is not the curse of humanity for that is a stimulus toward the 
search for truth; the curse is the intolerance which makes us brutes.” 
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Any attempt to explain this difference between the religious 
temper of the East and that of the West involves us in a com- 
parison of philosophies, for in its last analysis the difference is 
one of interpretation as to the nature of existence. However 
real and rigid might be the divisions within human society, life 
itself to the Oriental is not departmentalized; the all-animating 
Spirit invests itself in many forms of which the human is only 
one. The line of demarcation between the spiritual and the non- 
spiritual is less restricting and less definite than with us. Man, 
animal, plant—all are ensouled, of which the first is but the 
noblest of created things into which has been breathed the spark 
divine. As with them Time is Eternity continuous and one, the 
aeons of which they range in thoughtful leisure, so Creation is 
to them a unit. Racial solidarity is axiomatic notwithstanding 
the chasms of caste, and is not contradicted by the antithesis 
between the physical and spiritual. The ‘‘togetherness’’ of all 
life is something they scarcely need to learn; that truth they al- 
ready deeply feel. So different is our temper of mind that their 
conclusions elicit from us little sympathy and, too frequently, 
less understanding. Our pronounced theistic outlook prevents 
us from making any ready concessions to pantheism, or ac- 
knowledging any possible merits therein. Polytheism, henothe- 
ism, monotheism, is our religious pedigree through our Hebrew 
inheritance, a lineage eminently favorable for the emergence 
alike of imperialistic and individualistic traits. But polytheism 
and pantheism, with now and then an aberrant monism, and 
over all the mantle of intellectual mysticism, is the heritage of 
India, which has given religion such a universal setting in the 
mind of the average man as to make impossible any theory of 
election—Hebrew, Calvinistic, Prussian, or Nordic—in respect 
to a people or an individual as the chosen of God. And so 
India rebukes us today, and justly, for our differentiating habit, 
which as Tagore says, ‘“‘breeds a strong suspicion of whatever is 
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beyond the barriers we have built, and everything has to fight 
hard for its entrance into our recognition.”’ 

A realization of the fundamental kinship of all sentient things 
does not, however, necessarily preclude the recognition of differ- 
ences. Differences of vale may be too apparent to be denied, 
but a discriminating mind will discern uniting relations. An 
interesting corollary to this is the attitude of the Buddhist 
world toward the animal creation, namely, a consistent rever- 
ence toward life in every form. It is as though any appearance 
of generic snobbery is to the Buddhist incompatible with his 
consciousness of his common creaturehood. In this connection, 
it is equally interesting to note that old Japanese literature, like 
Greek poetry of three thousand years ago, immortalized insect 
life, and that the practice was more prevalent in both pre- 
Christian and non-Christian literature than in Christian. Laf- 
cadio Hearn has attributed this change in the first place to the 
violent Hebrew reaction of early times against sacred insects, 
which in some cases symbolized divinity, to which reaction we 
fell heir, and in the second place fo the extinguishing influence of 
dogma in the later Christian church, which effectively prevented 
us yielding to ephemera any spiritual qualities which might de- 
tract from the pre-eminence, or perchance challenge the exist- 
ence, of the human soul. In a spirit very unlike that of the 
Asokan edict, we thought that our exaltation hinged upon their 
depreciation, and in the resulting callousness on our part to the 
truth, beauty, and seriousness which attaches to small things, 
and to experiences not our own, We see our nemesis. It is not 
that we desire a return to the naiveté of a St. Francis but simply 
a recovery of the spirit of Him whose sympathy and love em- 
braced alike the lilies and the birds and the children of men, for 
in so far as we are deficient here we are deficient in our hu- 





manity. 

Our case, however, is not altogether hopeless, for evidence is 
not wanting of a growing appreciation of the situation, as well 
as intimations of an irenicon among the religions. One of the 
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most encouraging features of the Jerusalem Conference of 1928 
was the fact that men who have devoted considerable time to 
the study of religion, and not merely to experiencing or propa- 
gating it, were able to express themselves on this matter. With 
what outcome? Naturally, the revelation of weakness in our 
methods; naturally, too, a clearer vision of the Christian ethic, 
with a re-enforcement of our faith; but with that also the dis- 
covery of assets and allies in the thought-movements of the 
3uddhist and Confucian world enough to enhearten every serv- 
ant of the kingdom of Christ. 

Syncretism! It is a dog with a bad name (we do not stop to 
think that, in that we are the heirs of the ages, there is a sense 
in which every science, philosophy, and life is built on that sys- 
tem), for history has some telling lessons on the futility of past 
efforts in that direction. But the question might well be raised 
whether such failures were not attributable to a broken perspec- 
tive in respect to values rather than to inherent evil. But there 
is a syncretism in spirit which one cannot afford not to cultivate, 
and one cannot view the efforts toward religious reconciliation 
of men like Dr. Anesaki, or Dr. Nishida in Japan, or of the good 
Rabindranath Tagore in India, without faith and profound 
gratitude. And bearing in mind the amiability of Asia and her 
courtesy, unhappily too much in contrast to the spirit of the 
West, one might well raise the further question whether it is to 
be left to the ‘‘Light of Asia’’ to illumine for us the path taken 
by the Prince of Peace, or for the followers of those ancient 
faiths to turn and in a terrible sense be converted even as we 
have been, and postpone yet farther the day of the Lord. 











THE EFFECT OF THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 
UPON STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF GOD 
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HE religion of college students is a subject of perennial 

interest. I'requently the claim has been advanced that 

our colleges rob young people of their faith, and as fre- 
quently the college has been painted as a place of spiritual en- 
lightenment and development, where significant consecrations 
occur, and where great spiritual movements are born. Many ob- 
servations have been published as to the result of the college 
experience upon the religious life and belief of students, some oi 
which have been keen, and quite true, no doubt, to situations 
portrayed. Few attempts have been made, however, to deter- 
mine by methods of objective measurement the effect of the 
college experience on the religious belief of students. Until such 
methods are perfected we cannot be sure of the facts. The pres- 
ent study is an attempt to discover by objective method what 
happens to one important aspect of student religious thinking 
during college days. 

As the idea of God is conceived generally to be the central 
and pivotal concept of religion, the study has been directed 
specifically to discovering in what terms students conceive of 
God, and what changes are produced in their concepts as a re- 
sult of four years in college. Limiting the study to one funda- 
mental concept was done for the sake both of greater thorough- 
ness with respect to it and the possibility of securing a much 
larger number of responses to a simple than to a complex study. 

Young people find it very difficult to articulate their beliefs in 
religion, so it was determined that the instrument of investiga- 
tion must be so constructed that students would have only to 
identify their own opinions from a number of possible choices 
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rather than to formulate them. A simple questionnaire in the 
form of a check-list was selected as the best means of meeting 
this end. The questionnaire finally used in gathering data was 
the product of a considerable evolution, being based in the first 
instance on a study of student expression of religious ideas as 
found in various sources, followed by numerous revisions in the 
light of responses and criticisms secured from students to the 
experimental instruments. As finally adopted for use in the 
study the questionnaire included thirty-five statements setting 
forth ideas of God found to be current among students. An ar- 
rangement was made so that respondents could check either 
agreement or disagreement with each of these statements. If 
uncertain concerning their position on any statement it was to 
be left unchecked. This group of statements was followed by 
lists of concepts and attributes, usually consisting of a single 
noun or adjective respectively. The student was asked to under- 
score such of these as he found descriptive of his thought of God. 
Finally a question was asked concerning the degree of vitality 
of the concept for the student’s total religious faith. The state- 
ments and terms included in the instrument of investigation 


follow herewith. 
IDEAS OF GOD 
1. I think of God as the supreme personal power of the universe. 
2. T regard God as man’s loving heavenly Father. 
3. I believe God is impersonal creative force. 
4. The hypothesis of God is not necessary to the adequate explanation 
of the phenomena of life and nature. 
5. Lam of the opinion that there may be a god, but man can know noth- 
ing of his character. 
6. I conceive God as humanity personified. 
7. [regard God as a symbol for the highest social values. 
8. I think the term “God” is meaningless. 
g. I think of God as the cosmic mechanism. 
10. I am of the opinion that all of reality is God. 
11. I believe God is the creator of the universe, the author of nature, and 
the source of life. 
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12. Lam of the opinion that God created the world, but is not active in 
it, nor interferes in its operation. 

13. I think of God as the support furnished by the universe in the quest 
of human ideals and aspirations, 

14. Lregard God as comprising three persons in one. 

15. I believe God is the order of the universe. 

16. I think the character of God is best revealed in Jesus Christ. 

17. [ regard God and Jesus Christ as identical. 

18. I think of God as the creative intelligence and moral purpose in- 
herent in the ordering of the universe. 

1g. 1 believe that God inspires, guides, comforts, and strengthens those 
who trust him. 

zo, I think God punishes men for their wickedness and rewards nighteous- 
ness. 

21, [am of the opinion that God is the source of the mora) Jaw. 

22. I believe God is active in all the world from the smallest electron to 

the Jargest sun. 
. L conceive of God as sometimes setting aside the laws of the physica) 
universe in order to work a miracle. 
24. My conviction is that God is active in the natura] order but never 
contravenes its laws. 

5. 1 regard God as the integrating power of nature. 

26. I think it is posstble for man to commune with God. 

27. 1 believe God hears prayers and responds with definite answers. 

28. [am of the opinion that God glories in the worship of himself by 
human creatures. 

29. I think of God as at work in the social order to perfect it. 

30. My conviction is that man may become a co-worker with God. 

31. L believe God sends earthquakes, disasters, and misfortunes upon 
wicked communities in punishment for their wickedness. 

32. Lam of the opinion that God condemns all who do not profess faith 
in Christ as savior. 

33- 1 feel that the idea of God is not essentia) to the religious quest. 


34. I think God 1s oblivious to the concerns of men. 
35- For me God is a vague undefined reality. 


CONCEPTS OF GOD 


Creator Sovereign Father Humanity 


Brother Mother Judge Friend 


Spirit Life force Myth Supreme power 
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Jesus 
Nature 
Ideals 
Guide 
Companion 
Mechanism 


Comforter 


Omnipotent 


Limited 

Just 

Persona) 
Human 
Loving 
Supernatural 
Concerned 


Conscious 
Intelligent 


CONCEPTS OF 
Absolute 
Beauty 
Refuge 
Inner light 
Great mystery 
Resource 


Savior 


GOD—Continued 


Trinity 
Truth 
Love 
Energy 
Universe 
Reality 


Inspirer 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


Omniscient 
Developing 
Merciful 
Impersona) 
Active 

Generous 
Superhuman 
Unchanging 
Responsive 
Incomprehensible 


Omnipresent 
Struggling 
Faithful 
Purposeful 
Approachable 
Righteous 
[mmanent 
Christlike 


Free 


First cause 
Principle 
Integrating power 
Universal mind 
Natural law 
IIlusion 


Conscience 


Infinite 
Eternal 
Creative 
Miraculous 
Vague 

Stern 
Transcendent 
Mysterious 


Perfect 


A scale on which to indicate how vita) the concept olf God is 


to the student’s faith was included as follows: 


very vital, mod- 


erately vital, vital, little significance, no significance. 


The study has been limited to colleges and universities within 





the central states, including Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Minnesota, the area in which the investigator could best 
secure data. A few excursions into colleges in the East brought 
results markedly diflerent. Both church colleges and tax-sup- 
ported institutions have been included in the investigation, but 
the data are more complete for colleges of the first type than of 
the second due to difficulty in securing large-scale co-operation 
in the latter. Fifteen church colleges participated, to a degree 
at least, in the study, and five non-church institutions. 

The plan was to secure the responses of Freshmen as soon as 
possible after their entrance in college, and those of Seniors late 
In the Senior year. The assumption is made, of course, that 


Seniors of a particular year were as Freshmen practica)ly at the 
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position in their thought of God where the contemporary group 
of Freshmen are. In a number of colleges it was possible to se- 
cure responses from an entire entering class of Freshmen, and in 
the same and other colleges a good cross-section of the Senior 
class was secured by gathering responses from advanced stu- 
dents in a variety of departments. Responses from two thou- 
sand Freshmen, and almost a thousand Seniors have been in- 


cluded in the study. 


IDEAS OF FRESHMEN 


(f it be agreed that the ideas checked by at least 50 per cent 
of the group represent the position of a typical member of the 
group, then we may compare the ideas of a typical Freshman 
entering a church college with a typical Freshman entering a 
non-church institution. The percentage of a group checking a 
particular item would represent the degree of hikehhood that the 
typical Freshman would agree to that item. Listed in Table I 
are the statements to which typical Freshmen of these two types 
of institution would give their assent, the degree of likelihood of 
agreement, and the differences between the two groups. The 
figures are based on returns from 1,396 Freshmen in church col- 
leges, and 594 in non-church colleges. 

We have here the ideas of God most popular among Freshmen 
and the extent of the difference of adherence to them between 
the Freshmen of church and non-church colleges. In the light 
of the total comparison, including concepts and attributes as 
well, it may be affirmed that a typical Freshman entering a 
church college thinks of God as a loving, merciful, and generous 
heavenly Father, whose character is best revealed in Jesus 
Christ. He is the creator of the universe and the source of all 
life, and as the supreme power in the universe he is active in all 
its parts. He inspires, guides, comforts, and strengthens those 
who trust him. He has ordained the moral law, punishes wick- 
edness, and rewards righteousness. Man may become a co- 
worker with him in the achievement of his ends and purposes, 


| 
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among them being a better social order. Communion with God 
is a privilege open to men, and when they pray God hears and 
responds with definite answers. 

The typica] Freshman entering a non-church college wil) as- 
sent to most of the above but with less assurance. In the matter 


of prayer, however, there is only a 38 per cent likelihood that 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF RETURNS FROM CHURCH COLLEGE AND 


Nowx-Cwrurcn CoLiece FRESHMEN 


Chur ‘ I 
{ rf Per ¢ { ¢ 
Affirmations: 
1, God as the supreme persona) power in universe 67 60 7 
2. God as a loving heavenly Father - . Sa 67 17 
11. Creator of universe, author of nature, and source 
OVINB as Vi "0 17 
16. Character of God be st revealed in Jesus 33 67 16 
1g. God inspires, guides, comforts, and strengthens 
those who trust Him gg as 13 
20. God punishes men for their wickedness and _re- 
wards righteousness... . . } 68 51 17 
21. Godi is the source of the moral laws 63 5¢ 7 
2. oa is active in all the world from the smallest 
electron to the Jargest sun...,.... 7) a ee Yan ee? 
26. It is possible for man to commune itis God 63 38 25 
27. God hears prayers and responds with definite 
answers OI 4I 20 
30. Man may become a co-worker with God 690 51 18 
175 
Mean difference. .. 16,18 


he will assent to the possibility of communion, and only a 41 
per cent likelihood that he thinks that God hears prayers and 
responds with definite answers. 

It is enlightening to note to what extent other ideas are held 
among Freshmen even though checked affirmatively by less 
than 50 per cent. For instance, we find that 25 per cent of the 
Freshmen in church colleges, and 30 per cent of those in non- 
church colleges check the statement (3), “I believe God is im- 
personal creative force.’’ Only about one-tenth of this group, 
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however, failed to check either of the first two statements set- 
ting forth the idea of a personal deity, making clear that even 
among Freshmen there is considerable disposition to combine 
personal and impersonal qualities in the concept of God. 

The idea of God as a symbol for the highest social values (7) 
is affirmed by 39 per cent of the Freshmen in the first type and 
31 per cent of those in the second. Forty-five per cent of the 
one group, and 33 per cent of the other indicate a pantheistic 
tendency by identifying all of reality with God (10). That God 
is the support furnished by the universe in the quest of human 
ideals and aspirations (13) is affirmed by 32 per cent and 36 per 
cent of these groups, respectively. The tendency to conceive of 
God as three persons in one (14) is found among 48 per cent and 
27 per cent of the two groups. God as the order of the universe 
(15) is checked by 41 per cent, and 31 per cent, respectively. 
Thirty per cent of the Freshmen in church colleges make God 
and Jesus Christ identical (17), and 24 per cent in the non- 
church colleges. Forty and 39 per cent, respectively, conceive 
of God as creative intelligence and moral purpose inherent in 
the ordering of the universe (18). Thirty per cent and 20 per 
cent, respectively, affirm that God works miracles by setting 
aside laws of the physical universe (23), whereas only 17 per 
cent and 20 per cent, respectively, assert that God is active in 
the natural order but never contravenes its laws (24). Appar- 
ently there exists a good deal of haziness in the minds of Fresh- 
men concerning the relation of God to miracles. 

God is conceived as one who glories in the worship of himself 
by human creatures (28) by 23 per cent and 15 per cent of the 
respective groups. He punishes wicked communities by sending 
earthquakes and other disasters upon them (31) according to 
18 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively, and condemns all who 
do not profess faith in Christ as savior (32) by 19 per cent and 
9 per cent, respectively. God is a vague undefined reality (35) 
for 22 per cent and 29 per cent of the two groups. 
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DO COLLEGES EXERCISE A SELECTION ON THE BASIS 
OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT? 
Facts gathered concerning the views of Freshmen reveal) dil- 
ferences, not only between church and non-church college 
groups, but also between colleges within these divisions, giving 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN RESPONSES FOUR SELECTED CHURCH 


AND Two Non-Cuurcu COLLEGES 
| United | Presby- Baptist | COMSTE=| spat lechni- 
Brethren) terian ees" | gational — cal 
Number of responses 81 | 247 228 190 358 192 


|Per Cent} Per Cent} Per Cent] Per Cent! Per Cent! Per Cent 


Affirmations: | 
1. God as supreme personal power in 


the universe - Ta 84 | 85 71 63 05 40 
2. God as a loving heavenly Father..| 96 90 | 78 75 75 cs 

11. Creator of universe, author of na-| 

ture, and source of life...... | 98 | 93 | 80 | 79 "7 > 
16. Character of God best revealed in } 

Jesus..... 03 88 82 78 “6 <2 
19. God inspires, guides, comforts, and 

strengthens those who trust him. .| 100 92 | 88 | 79 80 | 68 
20. God punishes men for their wicked-| | | 

ness and rewards righteousness. . } 90 | 72 60 53 <8 43 
21. God is the source of the moral law.| 88 | 63 | 60 44 50 51 
22. God is active in all the world from 

the smallest electron to the largest) 

gun)... ee eee On| 98 66 56 40 
26. It is possible for man to commune} | 

with God........ Scscsreel pe ate SG.) 165° 4 ane 1 40 26 
27. God hears prayers and _ responds| 

with definite answers. . soseecl 96° | 600 | ‘6o 41 47 30 
30. Man may become a co-worker with | 

God. ne ce eiete te ate } 88 | 7o 68 57 58 42 


a definite indication that colleges exercise a selection on the 
basis of religious thought. In Table II a comparison is given of 
the typical affirmations of the Freshmen of four denominational 
and two non-church colleges. The church colleges are affiliated 
with the United Brethren, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional denominations, respectively; the fifth institution is sup- 
ported by the state and has an enrolment of 2,300; and the sixth 
is a technical school in a large city. They are arranged in the 
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order of variance from traditional orthodoxy, with the possible 
exception that the state university is no more liberal than the 
Congregational college. 

It will be observed in the case of the four church colleges that 
a one two three four order is maintained throughout except in 
the case of the first statement where the Presbyterian college 
outranks the United Brethren by 1 per cent, a negligible differ- 
ence. The state university and Congregational college are very 
close together, but the technical school is almost invariably the 
sixth in order. It js evident that these colleges select students 
according to their respective types from the standpoint of re- 
ligious thinking, and this conclusion would be only further con- 
firmed if the comparison were carried on to include statements 
checked negatively, and the most frequently checked concepts 
and attributes. 

A natural question to ask at this point is whether these differ- 
ences are due to differences in denominational emphasis? Such 
is only partially the case. Differences exist between Freshmen 
of colleges of the same denomination. Moreover when the 
Freshmen responses are grouped according to denominations 
rather than colleges no such consistent differences are found to 
exist as is found in the comparison according to the colleges. 
Probably the best explanation that can be offered for the fact 
of selection on the basis of religious thinking is that specific col- 
leges attract their students from particular types of homes in 
certain localities, and these homes are characterized by a con- 
siderable similarity in religious thought. 


IDEAS OF SENIORS 


To appreciate the ideas of God most largely current among 
Seniors, it will be well to view them in comparison with the 
views of Freshmen in the same groups of colleges, and to follow 
that with comparisons between Seniors of different colleges. It 
will then be possible to indicate the trends of thought as deter- 
mined by the college experience. The statements checked af- 
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firmatively most frequently by Seniors are much the same as 
those checked most often by Freshmen. The exceptions are 
statements 20, to the effect that God punishes men for their 
wickedness and rewards righteousness, and 27, that God hears 
prayers and responds with definite answers, which are checked 
by considerably less than 50 per cent of the Seniors in both types 
of colleges. The degree of affirmation accorded by Seniors to 
the other statements in comparison decreases in practically 
every instance as compared with the responses of Freshmen. So 
great is the decrease in the case of the non-church colleges that 
only two of the statements receive affirmative checks of more 
than 50 per cent. Table III indicates the differences between 
the responses of Freshmen and those of Seniors with respect to 
the ideas most frequently checked. 

Considering the Seniors in the church colleges as a group, it 
is evident that the way in which they think of God is not radical- 
ly different from the way in which Freshmen think. For the 
most part the Senior is less positive in his affirmations, and 
somewhat more positive in his denials than the Freshman. A 
rather large majority of Seniors in this group continue to think 
of God in personal terms, but not as naively and familiarly per- 
sonal as do the Freshmen. This is probably the most noteworthy 
change. It is made clear by the responses to the first two state- 
ments of the questionnaire. To the first, that God is the su- 
preme personal power in the universe, the responses from church 
college Seniors show an increase of 2 per cent over the Fresh- 
men, going from 67 per cent to 69 per cent, but in the case of 
the second statement, which presents God as man’s loving heav- 
enly Father, hence more naively anthropomorphic, the decrease 
is 21 per cent, showing a decided trend away from the accept- 
ance of the latter idea. The same tendency is evident in the re- 
sponses to the statement that God punishes men for their wick- 
edness and rewards righteousness (20); the decrease in Senior 
affirmations, as compared with Freshman, amounts to 29 per 
cent, going from 68 per cent to 39 per cent. The case of state- 











TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN AND SENIOR RESPONSES 
CHURCH AND NON-CHURCH COLLEGES 
CHURCH NON-CHURCH 
Fresh- Seniors Differ- | Fresh- Seniors Differ- 
men ence me ence 
Number of responses 1,396, 676 504 | 290 
E Per Cent|Per Cent Per Cent) Per Cent) Per Cent! PerC 
Affirmations: 
1. God as the supreme personal power 
in the universe ; 67 69 2 60 49 II 
2. God as a loving heavenly Father 84 63 21 67 35 
11. God as the creator of the universe, 
author of nature, and source of life} 87 75 12 70 AS 25 
16. Character best revealed in Jesus 
Christ 83 “8 5 67 5] 16 
19. God inspires, guides, comforts, and | 
strengthens those who trust him..} 88 | 80 |} 8 75 54 21 
21. God is the source of the morallaw..| 63 SI 12 56 AI is 
22. God is active in all the world from | 
the smallest electron to the largest | 
sun | 74 | 62 12 | §3 41 12 
26. It is oan for man to commune 
with God | 63 57 6 20 30 Q 
30. Man may become a co-worker with! | 
Ci ee | 69 64 | c.f ag 37 If 
= nee : 
} 53 I55 
Mean difference 9.22 17.2 
’ } | —s 
Negations: | 
4. The hypothesis of God is unneces- 
sary | O09 03 0 50 | 48 II 
8. The term ‘‘God” is meaningless ) 87 /btaak ee: &: 75 Or | 14 
12. God created the world, but is not; 
active in it, nor interferes in its 
operation . . 66 | 60 6 60 52 8 
31. God sends disasters on wicked com- 
munities as punishment. . 55 | 74 19 61 6 1s 
32. God condemns all who do not pro } 
fess faith in Christ as Savior | 56 | 67 II 71 75 7 
33. The idea of God is not essential to | 
the religious quest 67 | 62 5. ae 45 10 
} 58 6s 
-| ES = 
. { 
Mean difference 9.83 10.83 
| >a ~ 
Concepts and Attributes: 
Creator : Se oO) foe 14 69 46 3, 
Father 73 57 | «16 50 27 2a 
Spirit ( 52 | 50 { 2 37 | 30 7 
sna power 1; 68 9 57 rr 5° 42 8 
Truth. ‘ 66 | 02 4-4 $7 37 20 
Love | &r 74 =| 7 65 22 
Omnipotent | se sy 6 39 35 2 } 
Just....... | 09 | 61] 8 53 34 10 | 
Merciful | 74 | 58 | 16 | 56 | 35 | a1 
Creative | 3 } 50 } 43 47 37} 10 
Loving | 8 { 68 | 13 | 65 | go { 25 } 
Perfect | we 4 fea 1 cas 41 2s | 16 





Mean difference... 0065554 ee PER ie Ce 5 ae 
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ments 26 and 27 should be considered together, both having to 
do with God’s relation to man’s practice of prayer. In the case 
of prayer as simply communion of two spirits with each other 
(26) the decrease in Senior responses is only 6 per cent, whereas 
in the more naive statement to the effect that God hears prayers 
and responds with definite answers, the decrease amounts to 
16 per cent, or from 61 per cent to 45 per cent. 

Seniors in these same colleges likewise conceive of God as less 
magical and capricious than the Freshmen, confining his activ- 
ities within the limits of natural law, rather than setting aside 
laws for the sake of working miracles in that sense. The dis- 
agreements with statement 23, which declares this latter idea, 
increase 18 per cent, while the affirmative checks to statement 
24, which asserts that God in his activity never contravenes the 
laws of the natural order, increase that same amount. 

With respect to the concepts listed in the questionnaire the 
degree of acceptance decreases in most instances between the 
Freshman and Senior years. In the church colleges the principal] 
decreases are as follows: father, 73 per cent to 57 per cent; friend, 
63 per cent to 47 per cent; guide, 64 per cent to 48 per cent; cre- 
ator, 85 per cent to 71 per cent; judge, 37 per cent to 22 per cent; 
and companion, 47 per cent to 34 per cent. Considering the case 
of the attributes, the principal decreases are: merciful, 74 per 
cent to 58 per cent; faithful, 57 per cent to 42 per cent; generous, 
St per Cenu tO) 27 Per cent; loving, 81 per cent to 68 per Cents 
creative, 63 per cent to 50 per cent; and miraculous, 33 per cent 
to 20 percent. With the exception of the last-named, such terms 
continue to be among those most frequently checked by Seniors, 
hence favorite for them as well as the Freshmen, but the de- 
creases further revea) the trend away from familiarly persona) 
concepts. 

Turning to points where the Seniors of church colleges are 
more positive in their affirmations than Freshmen, we find that 
the number of such increases is less than the number of de- 
creases, and the differences, or the extent of the changes, are 
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not as gr at. Such increases as there are tend to show a growing 
preference for more abstract concepts. The greatest point of 
increase has already been mentioned, namely, that of 18 per 
cent in the instance of the statement (24) to the effect that God 
does not contravene the laws of the natural order in his actiy- 
ities. Next in order of increase is 14 per cent with respect to the 
statement (18) which declares God to be the creative intelligence 
and moral purpose inherent in the ordering of the universe. Put 
this increase alongside of the decrease of 21 per cent to the state- 
ment (2) presenting God as a loving heavenly Father, and one 
receives a pretty clear indication of the tendency to change from 
the familiarly personal to the more abstractly personal type of 
concepts. Another notable increase in this group is in response 
to the statement (25) that God is the integrating power of na- 
ture—an increase from 37 per cent to 49 per cent. 

Concepts and attributes which show an increase between the 
Freshman and Senior years in church colleges include the fol- 
lowing: life force, 27 per cent to 34 per cent; absolute, 13 per 
cent to 19 per cent; first cause, 5 per cent to 18 per cent; ideals, 
40 per cent to 53 per cent; integrating power, § per cent to 21 
per cent; energy, 18 per cent to 28 per cent; universal mind, 20 
per cent to 26 per cent; natural law, 15 per cent to 22 per cent; 
omnipotent, 51 per cent to 57 per cent; omniscient, 10 per cent 
to 29 per cent; omnipresent, 33 per cent to 44 per cent; infinite, 
35 per cent to 48 per cent; personal, 28 per cent to 45 per cent; 
impersonal, 6 per cent to 13 per cent; purposeful, 27 per cent to 
38 per cent; immanent, 2 per cent to ro per cent; and transcend- 
ent, 5 per cent to 11 per cent. Such increases are but the coun- 
terparts of the decreases, revealing further the tendency to pre- 
fer more abstract concepts to the more concrete and familiar. 

A consideration of the Seniors in the non-church colleges re- 
veals similar tendencies at work, but also a more marked trend 
toward Impersonal, mechanistic, agnostic, and atheistic ideas. 
Only two affirmations of the list of thirty-five are checked alf- 


firmatively by as many as so per cent of the Seniors in the non- 
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church colleges, these being, ‘‘God inspires, guides, comforts, 
and strengthens those who trust Him” (19), which is checked 
by 54 per cent, and ‘“‘The character of God is best revealed in 
Jesus Christ’? (16), which is checked by 51 per cent. This is 
notable in itself, and further indicates that these Seniors do not 
tend toward one particular pattern of thought but are much 
more heterogeneous in their ideas than are Freshmen. The aver- 
sion to naively anthropomorphic ideas is even more marked 
among the non-church college Seniors than among those of 
church colleges, but the tendency to replace these by more ab- 
stract concepts is less marked. Instead, as already indicated, 
the tendency is to prefer impersonal, mechanistic, agnostic, or 
atheistic ideas, as shown by points where Senior responses show 
an increase over the Freshman. For example, the statement 
that God is impersonal creative force (3) shows an increase from 
30 per cent to 38 per cent. The statement that the hypothesis 
of God is not necessary to the adequate explanation of the phe- 
nomena of life and nature (4) records an increases from 19 per 
cent to 26 per cent. The agnostic statement (5) shows an in- 
crease from 30 per cent to 38 per cent. The atheistic statement 
(8) reveals an increase from 0 per cent to 12 per cent. The idea 
of God as the cosmic mechanism (9) increase from 5 per cent to 
17 per cent. The idea of God as not essential to the religious 
quest (33) increases from 16 per cent to 25 per cent, that God is 
oblivious to the concerns of men (34) from 11 per cent to 18 per 
cent, and that God is a vague undefined reality (35) from 29 per 
cent to 36 per cent. The only other notable increase recorded 
in the list of affirmations is in connection with the statement 
(24) that God is active in the natural order but never contra- 
venes its laws, from 20 per cent to 29 per cent. Apparently a 
majority of Seniors of the non-church colleges continue to think 
of God in personal terms, but the most marked tendency in such 
Institutions Is in the direction of mechanistic, agnostic, or athe- 
istic ideas, 


Throughout the discussion it has been apparent that there is 
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a difierence between the effect of church colleges on their stu- 
dents and non-church colleges on theirs, considering these as 
groups. Jt is possible to indicate the differences in these effects 
in statistical terms, at least so iar as revealed by the data of 
this investigation. If one will refer to Table IIT, he will find 
noted at each point of comparison the extent of the change be- 
tween Freshmen and Seniors, as 2 per cent in the case of the 
hrst statement in the church colleges, and 21 per cent in the 
case of the second. Calculating the mean difference with respect 
to the affirmative statements, it is found to be 9.22 per cent in 
the church colleges, as compared with 17,22 per cent in the non- 
church colleges. The difference between these two means, or 
3d percent, indicates how much farther the Seniors of non-church 
colleges have moved in their thought than those of the church 
colleges. In both tmstances the direction of movement is away 
from traditiona] conservative orthodoxy. In the case of state- 
ments most frequenthy checked negatively the mean dillerences 
are 9.83 per cent and 10.83 per cent, respectively; for the most 
frequently checked concepts and attributes the mean differ- 
ences are 16.08 per cent and 17 per cent, respectively. ‘Yhe dif- 
Jerences between these comparative means indicate to how great 
an extent the gap that existed between the Freshmen of the two 
types of colleges widens during the course of the college experi- 
ence, 
DO COLLEGES SIMILAR IN TYPE AFFECT 
STUDENTS DIFFERENTLY? 

Having observed the difference in the influence of church and 
non-church colleges on the thinking of their students, it may be 
profitable to make some comparisons between specific colleges 
within each of these two classifications in order to note difler- 
ences affected by colleges supposedly similar in type and back- 
ground, 

In Table Il a comparison was made of the responses of Fresh- 
men from four selected church and two non-church colleges in 
order to demonstrate the fact that colleges exercise a selection 
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Jrom the standpoint of religious ideas, and that it is possible to 
arrange them in definite order in the degree of their variance 
from traditional orthodoxy. If a similar comparison were made 
between the responses of the Seniors of the very same institu- 
tions, the consistent order that was evident as regards the Fresh- 
men would not be found to exist. The United Brethren college 
would stil) be the most conservative at a)) points. The Presby- 
terian and Baptist colleges would be found so close together as 
to be almost indistinguishable and to occupy the middle ground, 
The Congregational, state, and technical colleges would form 
the most liberal group, but it would be almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish these from one another as to the degree of liberalism 
manifest, 

A comparison of two colleges with like denominational] afhilia- 
tions, situated in adjoining states, will make even more evident 
that colleges of the same general type affect the thinking of their 
students differently (Table IV). In this comparison very little 
difference will be observed between the Freshmen of the two 
institutions, those of B college being somewhat more liberal than 
those of A, but a very marked difierence is found between the 
Seniors, the Seniors of B being much farther removed from 
traditional orthodoxy than those of A. 

‘The rather small mean difierence, only 6.08 per cent, between 
the Freshmen of the two colleges shows that they are quite 
similar in their manner of thinking about God. In fact in only 
two of the instances named above is the difference greater than 
6 per cent. But in the case of the Seniors the mean difference of 
31 per cent makes it clear that they think in quite different 
terms. The trend in both institutions ts away from the positions 
of traditional orthodoxy, but it is much more decided in B than 
in A. : 

A similar comparison between two non-church institutions, 
a state-supported university of 2,300 students, and a technical 
school of 800 students, would yield somewhat different results. 


The difference between the Freshmen of these institutions would 
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be found to be considerable, the mean difference in the case of 
typical affirmations being 15.33 per cent. The technical schoo) 


attracts a more radical group in religious thought than does the 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON 0 OF RESPONSES S FROM t Two B APTIST COLLEGES 


} 


FRESHMEN | SENIORS 
= : 2 ' a a = 
} Differ- | { , Differ 
A B | ence | \ | B \ ence 
Number of responses {228 { 86 96 ( 03 | 
. : |Per Cent] Per Cent Per Cent|Per Cent Per Cent|Per Cent 
A firmations: { | | 
1. God as the supreme personal power} | | | | 
in universe. . } 7} 77 | 6 |} 68 |} 38 |} 30 
2. God as a loving » hes avenly I ‘ather .{ 78 75 | 3 | 66 38 28 
11. Creator of universe, author of na-} | | | 
ture, and source of all life. . ..| 80 | 79 | L499 | 4 32 
16. Character best revealed in Jesus | | | | 
Christ . else. | 98 | 4 | 8 | 58 2] 
18, Creative intelligence and moral| | | | 
purpose inherent in the ordering of) | ) } 
the universe . | 44 | 48 4 07 | Bb | 32 
19. God inspires, oxides. deeabeita. wud | | | | 
strengthens those who trust Him 88 } 82 6 or | 53 | 28 
20. God punishes men for their wicked-| | | 
ness and rewards righteousness | 60 | 64 \ 1} 36 | 17 | 1x9 
21. God as the source of the moral law} 60 | 66 | 6 | 67 20 | 41 
22. God as active in all the world from|{ | | | | 
the smallest electron to the mae | | | | | 
~ Lod ~ > | 
sun. 71 | /1 | ‘| 74 | 33 | 41 
25. It is possible for | man to commune | | | | \ 
with God... 65 | 44 | 21 |} 63 | 20 | 43 
27, God hears prayers and. re sponds| { 
with definite answers | 60 | 44 | 16 | 4: | 20 21 
30. Man may become a co-worker! | } 
with God | 68 7o | 2 67 | ax | 26 
|_| —__}|__}_ —_|__—— 
| | Pe 
| ; A oa 13 | 37 4 
eS SS a Sa SES ed Se 
Mean difference } | 6.08 31 


state university. The college experience instead of widening the 
breach between these two groups, as in the former comparison, 
tends to narrow it, bringing the two groups of Seniors quite close 
together, as shown by the small mean difference of 4.67 per cent 
with respect to typical affirmations. The students of the state 
university undergo a greater change in ideas than those of the 
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technical school. The technical training of the latter is rather 
far removed from religious considerations and does not affect 
their ideas in this realm very markedly. In the state universi- 
ty the students are subjected to a much wider variety of cul- 
tural] influences, many of which are directly related to religious 
thought, hence have a much more marked effect on their re- 
ligious opinions. 
HOW VITAL IS THE CONCEPT OF GOD TO 
RELIGIOUS FAITH? 

Further light is thrown on the effect of the college experience 
on the faith of students by a comparison of the answers given by 
Freshmen and Seniors to the question, ‘“‘How vital is the con- 
cept of God to your total faith?”’ (Table V). 

TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN AND SENIOR RESPONSES ON THI 


VITALITY OF THE CONCEPT OF GOp TO FAITH 





\ CHURCH { Non-CHURCH 

jie , ls | , | ene 

| Freshmen | Seniors | Difference | Freshmen { Seniors { Difference 
aaa ae aL (5 SSPE DETR CET NPN ET GEE ; 

Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent } Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Very vital... [ 53 {| 30 [| 14 40 | 22 18 
Moderately vital 20 | 19 | 1 21 14 7 
VIB iano | wi} @ |] 43 To | 24 | 5 
Little significance | > Li Va 2 | 6 | 9 26 1s 
No significance Iq I } 4 8 4 


| | 


In the case of Freshmen in church colleges for go per cent the 
concept is either very vital, moderately vital, or vital whereas 
this is true for only 78 per cent of the Seniors, making a decrease 
of 12 per cent during the four years. The same comparison in 
the non-church colleges shows the decrease between Freshmen 
and Seniors to be from 8o per cent to 60 per cent, or a decrease 
of 20 per cent. 

That the genera) influence of the college experience at this 
point is negative is freely conceded, but the figures leave little 
ground for the charge that church colleges generally rob stu- 
dents of their faith, when for 78 per cent of the Seniors the con- 
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cept of God is at least vital. Likewise, as long as 60 per cent of 
the Seniors of non-church colleges find the concept at least vita] 
to their total faith, these institutions can scarcely be character- 


‘ 


ized as ‘‘Godless.”’ 


CLASSIFICATION INTO TYPES 

Another method used to determine the nature of the college 
influence on the ideas of God was that of classification of stu- 
dents into specific types and analysis to determine to what ex- 
tent students move from one type to another in the course of 
the four years. For this purpose it was assumed that all stu- 
dents who checked affirmatively either of the first two state- 
ments in the check list should classify as theists. They may be 
conservative, or they may be liberal, but by affirming either one 
of the statements that lead the list they indicate that they con- 
ceive of God in personal terms. This simple method served to 
classify the great majority of the replies. 

Study was then directed to all the responses in which the 
first two statements were not checked. Of 1,396 responses re- 
ceived from Freshmen in church colleges only 111 were found 
in which neither of the first two statements were checked. Upon 
examination it was found that 26 of these should unquestion- 
ably be classified as personal theists in the light of succeeding 
statements, concepts, and attributes which were checked. Nu- 
merous of them underscored the attribute “‘personal,”’ for in- 
stance. This left a group of 85 only to be classified as other than 
personal theists. Thirty-three of this latter group checked state- 
ment 3 indicating belief in God as impersonal creative force. 
But it was found necessary to divide this group into two cate- 
gories. Fourteen of the 33, although they asserted that they 
conceived of God as impersonal, did not hesitate to ascribe to 
God functions and attributes which are distinctly personal. For 
example, of this group of 14, 11 checked affirmatively the state- 
ment (16) that the character of God is best revealed in Jesus 
Christ; 10 checked the statement (19) that God inspires, guides, 
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strengthens, and comforts those who trust him; 6 underline 
friend, 7 spirit, 11 love, and 1o guide, as symbols descriptive of 
their thought of God; 9 assert that God is just, 6 merciful, 5 pur- 
poseful, and 5 responsive. For purposes of identification this 
group will be designated as impersonal theists. 

Nineteen of those who checked statement 3 affirming belief 
in an impersonal deity appeared to be rather thoroughgoing in 
their impersonal conception. This group will be designated as 
impersonalists. Of the remaining responses not yet classified 12 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF TYPES 


CHURCH COLLEGES | Non-CHURCH 


Freshmen Seniors Freshmer Seniors 


| Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent 

Personal theists | 93.9 81.7 81.7 60.7 
Impersonal theists I ee: me 13.4 
Impersonalists iA 4.0 4.6 11.4 
Agnostics 9 3.4 2.2 4.1 
Atheists | I 3 is 2.8 
Too vague or confused to classify 207 4.8 7 6.6 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 


were found to be quite consistent agnostics by their checking of 
statement 5 and almost no others in the affirmative. Two re- 
sponses signified consistent atheism. Thirty-eight were found to 
be either too vague or too confused to classify. Classifying all 
the responses received by this method, the results may be ex- 
hibited in a comparison table (Table V1). 

Examination of this table confirms the conclusions arrived at 
previously by other means. There is a trend in the direction of 
conceiving God more impersonally, a trend more marked in non- 
church colleges than in those with church affiliations, but in 
neither case is it of the nature of a landslide. Combining the 
two classes of theists, the personal and impersonal, in the church 
colleges the decrease in numbers is only 8 per cent between 
Freshmen and Seniors, and in the non-church schools 10.6 per 
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cent. The impersonal, non-theistic groups combined show a cor- 
responding increase from 2.4 per cent to 9.5 per cent in the case 
of church colleges, and from 8.3 per cent to 19.3 per cent in the 
case of non-church colleges. 

A word should be said concerning the attitude of students 
toward the modern religious phenomenon called humanism. No 
such classification was included in the above list because human- 
ism has no fixed body of affirmations generally agreed to by 
those who call themselves humanists which differentiates them 
from these other classifications. There are theistic humanists 
and non-theistic humanists, Christian humanists, and human- 
istic naturalists. The one common bond between them is the 
devotion to the good life for all humankind. In this broad sense 
there is without doubt a decided drift toward humanism. The 
idea of God becomes socialized, but there is no very pronounced 
movement to substitute naturalism for some form of theism, at 
least in the colleges included in this study. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING FACTORS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CHANGES 

In an investigation of this kind where significant changes are 
found to occur in the thinking of students, one naturally be- 
comes curious to know the reasons and forces which lie back of 
the changes and are chiefly responsible for them. To discover 
these in any specific situation would require direct first-hand 
study of that situation. One would have to determine the in- 
fluence of specific members of the faculty, the contributions of 
the social and religious organizations that are integral to the 
life of the institution, the extent and nature of the influence ex- 
erted by the local churches, as well as the religious provisions 
made by the college itself. Such investigations are beyond the 
scope of the present study. 

The data gathered, however, make possible the answering of 
one important question, namely, Does the field of a student’s 


major study make a specific contribution to his manner of 
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thought about God? Otherwise stated, will it make any par- 
ticular difference in the outcome in a student’s thought about 
God whether he specializes in languages and literatures, science, 
history, or business administration? The assertion is frequently 
made that the student cannot study modern science and hold 
to his traditional idea of God. Can he then specialize in lan- 
guage, or business, or history, and be less affected? When the 
responses were Classified according to the major subjects of the 
respondents, it was found that of seven groups — biological sci- 
ence, language, sociology, fine arts, history, physical science, and 
business—the most conservative group in church colleges was 
the group majoring in biological science, and the most liberal, 
that in business administration. No surprise would have been 
occasioned if the reverse had been the result, for one would ex- 
pect perhaps that the study of biological science would affect 
concepts of God considerably, and business administration very 
little. Surely it is not the study of economics, business practice, 
and accounting that causes the business group to be the most 
liberal in the comparison. Rather we must conclude that the 
most radically minded religiously in the church colleges tend to 
train for business careers, whereas some of the most conserva- 
tively minded take pre-medic studies and specialize in biological 
science. In other words, so far as church colleges are concerned, 
apparently the matter of major subjects has little to do with the 
changes that are wrought in ideas of God, for scientific students 
may remain conservative, and language students may become 
liberal. 

In a comparison of responses from non-church colleges on a 
similar basis the most conservative group was found to be the 
business students, with the engineering group a close second. 
Only four groups yielded a sufficient number of responses to 
serve for purposes of comparison: business, engineering, science 
(both biological and physical, but excluding engineering), and 
language. The general science group was found to be the most 


liberal with the language group a close second. The business 
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and engineering students were considerably more conservative 
than the language and genera) science groups. This makes it 
apparent that students in technical courses in the non-church 
schools which include only a minimum of so-called cultural elec- 
tives are affected less in their religious thinking than others who 
are exposed to more currents of thought. But the fact that the 
difference between the language students and the science stu- 
dents is not especially great would indicate that the major sub- 
ject here is not the all important factor. The general nature of 
the course seems more important than the particular field of 
specialization. 

In the smaller colleges there exists much greater homogeneity 
in religious thought than in the larger universities. Of most 
church colleges it can be truthfully affirmed that there is a pre- 
vailing college mind with respect to religious views. The indi- 
vidual student tends to acquire this mind of the college as his 
own. If the college mind be conservative, the student tends to 
be strengthened in his conservatism, whether he study science, 
sociology, history, or fine arts. If the college mind be liberal] the 
student tends to become liberal irrespective of the field of his 
major. To be sure, a conservative college may include on its 
staff a liberal professor who gathers to himself the liberals of 
the college and through them tinges the whole with a strain of 
liberalism, or the contrary case may be true. In general, how- 
ever, the mind of the college in matters of religion tends to im- 
press itself on the student without much regard to his field of 
major study. 

REFLECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A consideration of the study as a whole leads to certain con- 
clusions, which, while not startling in nature, are of value never- 
theless to those working in the field of religion in the colleges in 
affording a better insight into the actual situation. Freshmen 
bring with them to college the concrete symbols of traditional 
faith, which have been accepted uncritically as a rule, and since 
their ideas have not been subjected to vigorous criticism, they 
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are quite definite and certain with respect to their religious posi- 
tions. This does not mean, however, that these positions are 
inherently consistent. In fact, there is much confusion, but the 
Freshman is not particularly aware of the inconsistencies of his 
position. In this respect he probably reflects the nature of popu- 
lar religious thinking generally. Many religious ideas pass cur- 
rent among the people which it would be impossible to bring 
together into a consistent pattern of organization. 

During the college experience these inherited ideas are chal- 
lenged by other ideas received from studies and social contacts, 
and the student is led to question his body of accepted ideas and 
becomes unsettled in his religious thought. Although, in the 
large, the actual change in ideas that transpires is not greatly 
marked, certainly not revolutionary, yet one apparent result is 
the decline in dogmatic certainty. The Senior is not so sure of 
the validity of his ideas as he was as an entering Freshman, and 
there follows a correlative decline in the degree of vitality that 
the concept holds for his total faith. The great majority ol 
Seniors, however, continue to regard the god concept as vital to 
their faith, even though they are less certain as to just what con- 
tent should be poured into it, or less certain as to what symbols 
best indicate the nature of the reality meant. There is a growing 
recognition, as a result of the broadening intellectual experience 
of the college, of the inadequacy of any of our symbols to com- 
prehend the reality which they would designate by the term 
God. Students do not discover better symbols than those al- 
ready in common use with which to indicate their faith in the 
nature of the fundamental reality, but they do come to appreci- 
ate the limitations of those familiar symbols. 

It is hardly surprising that undergraduates do not provide 
us with a new group of symbols, when religious leaders and 
recognized theologians are themselves perplexed with respect to 
what analogies from human experience can best be applied to 
give significant meaning to the concept of God for our modern 
scientific, politically democratic, and industrialized world. That 
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religious concepts undergo changes of meaning and development 
with broadening social experience, no one with a developmental 
view of life will deny, Certainly the present age is one of those 
transition periods in which the inherited concept is being newly 
interpreted in order to be better adapted to the requirements af 
a new culture. Students trained Jarge)y in the views of the o)d 
order in pre-college days are made to realize during the course 
of the college experience the inadequacy of the old symbols and 
use them with less certainty and great caution. For this reason 
the effect of the college experience appears to be negative, as the 
tendency to undermine traditional symbols is more evident than 
the reception and development of new ones. This is only what 
should be expected in an age when there is widespread disagree- 
ment among leaders in religious thought as to what symbols best 
describe the meaning of God in present experience. The colleges 
reflect the general uncertainty prevailing in the religious world, 

As things stand in the colleges at present, however, there is 
evident a distinct preference for personal symbols rather than 
mechanistic, but personal symbols refined of naive anthropo- 
morphisms. There is something of a tendency at work to com- 
bine both persona) and impersona) qualities in the concept, but 
with the persona) predominating. ‘Yhere is also evident a 
growing disposition to conceive of God as manifesting himself 
through the medium of the natural order and not in contra- 
vention of its laws. The concept also becomes more socialized, 
the end of God’s working in our world being the perfecting of 
the socia) order. Witha) there is the tendency for the more ab- 
stract and philosophic symbols to increase in favor at the ex- 
pense of the more concrete and familiar. Among other tenden- 
cies there is hkewise one in the direction of agnostic and athe- 
istic positions, especially in the non-church colleges. 

Changes in thought are more marked, as a rule, in the institu- 
tions without church affiliations, where fewer safeguards are 
thrown around inherited religious beliefs. [¢ is noteworthy, 
however, that in some church colleges the liberal tendencies are 
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every bit as marked as in the non-church institutions, and the 


changes affected in the thinking of the students are fully as 


great. In general, the mind of the college with respect to the 


conception of God tends to impress itself on the mind of the 
individual student. This ts espectally true in the smaller and 
more closely integrated institutions, and somewhat less so in the 
larger more heterogeneous institutions. Conservatively minded 
institutions may refine the thinking of their students, freeing it 
from certain crudities, but they send them forth conservatives 
of their own pattern, while liberal colleges produce liberals ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of their liberality. 








CRITICAL REVIEWS 


PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS IN ROMAN RELIGION 

This attractively got-up book’ rests in its fundamental concepts on the 
work of J. G. Frazer and W. W. Fowler. It collects in convenient form 
materials which are likely to serve the purposes of the anthropologist. I 
should have preferred to see the material more completely collected and 
then the task of making comparisons left to specialists in other fields. As 
it is, the fundamental assumptions are not discussed so fully as they 
deserve to be, Certainly primitive man did not always form correct in- 
ferences concerning the world. Yet I should not have said: ‘‘Early man, 
in common with present-day savages, was unable to form correct infer- 
ences concerning the world about him”’ (p. 1). Such reasoning implies an 
essential difference in kind between the savage and the modern mind. | 
doubt such an assumption. In primitive and savage thought the faults 
are inadequate observation, insufficient experience, haste in drawing con- 
clusions, and reasoning from analogy—all of them faults to which we our- 
selves yield only too often. There is, pace Levy-Bruhl, Les fonctions men- 
tales dans les races inférieures and similar works on savage thinking, no 
essential difference in the kind of thinking, no prelogical mentality (see 
O. Leroy, La raison primitive: essai de réfutation de la théorie du prélogisme 
|Paris, 1927)). Burriss seems later to agree with my contentions, but 1] 
fear the agreement arises from a misprint (p. 4): “But their actions can 
only be analyzed by tracing the faulty and unconscious line of reasoning 
upon which they were based. Folk stories abound in similar actions, 
capable of analysis on the basis of the modes of thinking of an educated 
man.’ Surely he means to say “‘uneducated.”’ I should, moreover, re- 
move the word “unconscious,” unless we are to apply it to most of our 
thinking. 

I am not sure that animism is still the best explanation of certain 
mythological phenomena. Perhaps the notion of the dead in a very 
corporeal form, ‘the living corpse’’—a concept not wholly foreign to us 
may provide a more satisfactory explanation (see such works as H. 
Schreuer, ““Das Recht der Toten,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswis- 
senshaft, XX XIII [1916], 333-432, XXXIV [1916], 1-208; Wilke, “Le- 

* Taboo, Magic, Spirits: A Study of Primitive Elements in Roman Religion. By E. ¥. 
Burriss. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 250 pages. $2.00. 
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bender Leichnam,” in Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte; and the ideas 
expressed by K. Krohn in his review of R. M. Meyer, Altgermanische 
Religionsgeschichte in the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen |1912\, pp. 193 
223). I find it surprising that Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopiddie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, and W.H. Roscher, Lexikon der griechi- 
schen und romischen Mythologie, are, so far as 1 can see, never cited, 
Special studies, for example, E. Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod (Leip- 
zig, 1911), or E. Clodd, Tom-Tit-Tot (London, 1898), are rarely, if ever, 
mentioned. The material of modern folk-tradition which is rendered so 
vasily available by the invaluable Handworterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens (Berlin, in progress) is very scantily employed. In sum, I find 
Burriss’ work a pleasant and stimulating introduction to primitive ideas 
in Roman religion, although it is far from including all that might be 
expected to fall within its scope. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 

University or Cuicaco 


SKETCHES OF RELIGIOUS FOUNDERS 

A number of attempts have been made in recent years to sketch the 
history of religion by giving the biography of its greatest exponents. The 
method has a number of obvious advantages. It permits a wide range, yet 
does not require exhaustive treatment. It is by nature interesting—as 
biography always is. 

Such books, however, are always debatable with regard to whether the 
selection of characters is a correct one and whether the desire to find 
common ground for all of the characters has not led to disproportionate 
emphasis in the various biographies. 

Founders of Great Religions by Dr. Millar Burrows' is informative and 
interesting. The characters he has selected are Lao-Tze, Confucius, 
Mahavira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Mohammed, Nanak, and Jesus. 
In each of the sketches he wisely makes use of the legendary as well as of 
the strictly historical material. He concludes the book with a chapter in 
which he derives from the various biographies the elements common to 
them all and therefore common to all the great religions; namely, that 
there is a ruling power in the universe and that this power is on the side 
of righteousness. 

There seems to be no particular logic in the order of the chapters. If 
the order is chronological, then Moses, who is the earliest, should have been 

' Founders of Great Religions. By Millar Burrows. New York: Scribner, 1931. 243 


pages. $2.00. 
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discussed first, and Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, who lived in the fif- 
teenth century of the present era, should be last. If the order is geo- 
graphical—beginning in the Orient and going toward the West—then 
Nanak should be discussed after Buddha. Perhaps the fact that Jesus is 
dealt with last indicates a desire to arrange the characters in what seemed 
to the author to be the order of increasing importance. 

SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON JESUS 

The religious, and at times the secular, press continues to furnish the 
reading public with books on Jesus. This indicates the perennial interest 
in his personality. Professor Branscomb’s volume’ is a reworking and 
expansion of an earlier work entitled The Message of Jesus. It is intended 
to be a textbook for college students. This purpose naturally colors to 
some degree the selection and treatment of material. There is a very good 
survey of conventional positions on synoptic origins and synoptic criticism 
although some comparatively recent phases of those disciplines are largely 
ignored, for example: Yormgeschichte and the formative effect upon the 
tradition of social and group needs within the growing Christian com- 
munities. The teaching is arranged under somewhat formal heads but ade- 
quate justification for that is found in the pedagogical purpose of the 
book. The author has worked his field with considerable care and has 
produced a volume of distinct worth as an introduction to the teaching of 
Jesus. The presentation is orderly and gives the impression of historical 
impartiality. At times there seems to be a too easy assumption that the 
material embodies accurately the very teaching of Jesus, but to have 
raised too frequently the critical questions would probably have destroyed 
the effectiveness of the book for its avowed purpose. Some features of 
such crucial questions as Jesus’ thought of the kingdom and his messianic 
consciousness might have been made more clear. The book is vigorous 
and interesting and the reviewer is confident that it will make for itself 
a useful place among college students and studious ministers. 

The Head of the Corner? is the title of an attempt by its author ‘“‘to re- 
cover for himself the historical process by which the personality of Jesus 
entered and became a part of the religion which he founded.” This is un- 


* The Teachings of Jesus. By B. Harvie Branscomb. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1931. 384 pages. $2.50. 

2 The Head of the Corner. By Louis Matthews Sweet. New York: Scribner, 1931. 
xii+248 pages. $2.00. 
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doubtedly a laudable purpose and one which raises expectations in the 
reader’s mind as he approaches the volume. For there can be little doubt 
that a fearless and impartial investigation of the personality of Jesus and 
the reasons for his varied interpretation by successive generations of 
Christians has possibilities of a most rewarding kind. In proceeding to his 
attempi Dr. Sweet covers considerable ground dealing with the problems 
of gospel origins from a literary point of view and occasionally from the 
point of view of community situations. A chapter on “Fact and Interpre- 
tation” awakens anticipations by its very title. 

The volume is written in a kindly spirit and contains not a few sugges- 
tive insights, but the hopes raised by the stated purpose are not realized. 
The author knows much of historical study and attitude as applied to the 
New Testament but he makes no thorough or consistent use of such 
knowledge in relation to his problem. The point of view is traditionalism 
touched here and there with historical insight. The central questions are 
frequently ignored or slightly treated. The tendency to take back with a 
theological left hand what a historical right hand has given unfortunately 
goes far in nullifying what at the outset promises to be a praiseworthy 
venture, 

When a professor of law turns to biblical study a certain interest is at 
once assured. The author of The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth' is professor 
of law in the University of California. An introductory chapter on the 
sources of our information concerning Jesus is followed by an examination 
of the material of the four gospels used in their records of the trial of 
Jesus. This material is in turn evaluated historically. The conclusion is 
that there are in reality two accounts of the trial, those of Mark and Luke. 
Any changes of these as they appear in Matthew and John are not impor- 
tant historically and do not represent an independent tradition. Mark is 
held to be more historical than Luke with the exception of the sending of 
Jesus to Herod Antipas. The trial before the Sanhedrin and Jesus’ con- 
demnation by that body, the Roman order for his execution, and the 
waiving of jurisdiction by Herod are the probable “‘facts.’’ It is likely 
that a charge of false prophecy brought about the judgment by the San- 
hedrin. The gravamen of the charge before Pilate was political agitation. 

These simple conclusions are labored at length. The writer knows the 
rules of evidence, he knows Jewish and Roman history of the period, he 
knows something of gospel criticism. But there are times when his know]- 
edge of the last is lacking, especially from the point of view of tendency in 
the formation and preservation of early tradition. Some of the material 

* The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth. By Max Radin. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. xi+266 pages. $3.00. 
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of the book is not strictly relevant although it makes interesting reading. 
An impartial attitude is almost paraded at times, but there seem to be 
moments when it is not conspicuously in use. Evidently much earnest 
work has been done in preparation for this volume; one can but wonder 
if the result quite justifies it. 

The brief pamphlet! by Professor Lietzmann is a Sonderausgabe of the 
proceedings of the Prussian Academy of Science and concerns itself with 
an examination of the records of the trial of Jesus in an attempt to dis- 
cover the historical facts. He starts with the thesis that there is but one 
primary source for the passion history, namely, Mark. The others are 
based on him and where the material used by them differs from his it 
readily reveals its theological interest and legendary character. A critical 
analysis of the Marcan material yields the following results. The story of 
the night trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin and the condemnation to 
death on the charge of blasphemy is unhistorical. If this had been the 
basis of Jesus’ condemnation he would have been stoned. But it is certain 
that Jesus was crucified as a messianic revolutionist. Doubtless the San- 
hedrin had a leading part in his arrest but it was their religious pride and 
not their political fear that prompted them to move against him. Jesus 
had appeared in a messianic réle, whether voluntarily or forced by a 
tumultuous mob of the people is not here important. The Jewish leaders 
chose the easier way of a treason charge in preference to that of blasphe- 
my. Pilate, weighing the advantage of placating the Jewish overlords 
against the protection of an unimportant Galilean, did not investigate 
the charge with any care but sentenced him to be crucified. The Ro- 
man apologetic as well as the ascription of guilt to the Jews by means of 
a night trial and condemnation are products of Christian desire and 
imagination. In the matter of the story of the trial before the Sanhedrin 
the procedure in the case of Stephen had important influence. 

The discussion is scholarly and careful as one would expect from the 
author and is important out of proportion to its length. 

ERNEST W. PARSONS 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


CHRISTIANITY’S INTERPRETATION OF JESUS 
With the volume under review,? Professor Case completes a notable 
trilogy, a series of studies which have occupied him for many years, each 
* Der Prozess Jesu. By Hans Lietzmann. Berlin: Die Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Kommission bei Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. 12 pages. RM. 1. 
2 Jesus Through the Centuries. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 382 pages. $3.00. 
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of which is a distinctive contribution to the literature of its field. The 
first of these was entitled The Historicity of Jesus (1912); the second, 
Jesus: A New Biography (1927). The present volume maintains the high 
level of the earlier works, each of which exhibits historical scholarship of 
rare quality. 

It is not the purpose of this study merely to trace Christianity’s inter- 
est through the centuries since Jesus’ crucifixion; it seeks rather the proper 
basis for a justified contemporary judgment of Jesus, such an estimate of 
him as one may reach in the light of the results of historical scholarship 
and of scientific modes of thought. The exceeding difficulty of this under- 
taking is realized when one considers that no historic personality ever 
elicited so wide a variety of judgments and that no authority was ever 
invoked in support of so many different opinions and programs. 

Messianist categories proved most available for the initial classification 
which his disciples achieved after his crucifixion; the triumphant martyr 
became the new Messiah, the deified hero, the Lord of the Christian cult, 
the incarnate God, in fairly rapid succession, as the scene shifted. The 
puzzle of the relation of the incarnate God to Jehovah, long debated, 
issued at length in the conception of a metaphysical Son of God who com- 
pletely overshadowed the earthly Jesus. Catholic theology beheld in 
Jesus, throughout his earthly career, an essentially divine, heavenly being. 
Medieval piety, attempting to approach lovingly near to this Jesus, even 
although it somewhat humanized the figure, saw in him essentially the 
Lord Jesus Christ of the creeds. Protestantism simply hardened and 
sharpened the features of the creedal Christ, the christological Redeemer. 
It was a full two centuries after the Reformation ere there emerged a 
genuine historical interest in Jesus and his teachings. Even so, one may 
to this day distinguish three types of Protestant treatment of Jesus: a 
first which is dominated by interest in the supernatural, a second which 
emphasizes Jesus’ human ideality, a third and most recent type which 
attempts through a critical study of the gospels to recover a true picture 
of Jesus. Romanism, having suppressed Modernism within its ranks, con- 
tinues to interpret Jesus, but mainly with edifying or apologetic intent. 
Anglican writers, though they defer to the results of historical criticism, 
quite generally feel the constraint of the creeds. Nonconformist portray- 
als of Jesus tend mainly to stress metaphysical and dogmatic interests. 
Social and liberal lives of Jesus usually either work from the religious ex- 
perience which Jesus awakens in the believer or seek to portray the fea- 
tures of Jesus’ own personal religious living as the gospels indicate them. 

What, now, can the earnest inquirer after the significance of Jesus for 
modern life make of all this? The answer must lie, of course, in the kind of 
Jesus whom untrammeled historical research discovers. The hot spots in 
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the volume under review are to be found where this issue is handled, and 
thus at the beginning and at the end. In the earlier chapters, in a rarely 
balanced though greatly condensed interpretation, the author brings be- 
fore us the figure of the historical Jesus in the reconstructed situation in 
which he lived and wrought. The utmost resources of scholarship have 
been called into play to this end. The resulting portrayal funds a remark- 
ably wide and accurate knowledge of the New Testament itself, with the 
history, religious life, movements of thought, and social motivations of 
the times. Above and beyond all, it rests back upon a dramatic psycho- 
logical reconstruction, involving the most exact and illuminating use of 
the historica) imagination. In a)) of these respects Professor Case handles 
his materials with the ease and assurance of a master. None knows better 
than he the points at which, even among those who employ the historical 
method without reservation, divergences of opinion will arise. Some will 
demur to the view that Jesus did not apply messianic categories to him- 
self but preferred to be known merely as a prophet, the messianic cate- 
gories in their apocalyptic form having been first applied to Jesus by his 
followers after his death. Every type of mediating theologian will, of 
course, find matters enough in this portrayal to which to take exception. 

Jesus, in this light, is seen to have been a prophetic teacher of righteous- 
ness who depicted the kingdom of God in genuinely apocalyptic fashion, 
to be sure, but without putting himself into the center of the picture, a 
teacher whose words raised false hopes in the hearts of his Galilean fol- 
lowers, hopes of divine intervention and of his elevation to the throne of 
David, and whose tragic death by crucifixion at the hands of the Roman 
authority came as a bolt from the blue, though to those who had been 
more interested in his religious message than in his political potentialities, 
it must have seemed an attestation of his prophetic calling. By visions 
and subsequent reappraisals, his disciples were assured not only that he 
lived but that he was the Messiah of the apocalyptic hope: he would 
come again shortly in triumph. In the Jewish scriptures, moreover, they 
found remarkable support for their new view of him. 

What can such a Jesus mean to us? It is his personal religious living 
which, though no substitute for our own, is the core and value paramount 
of the new appreciation. If we can become contemporaries with Jesus in 
ancient society instead of making him a twentieth-century man, we may 
come upon this value of values, for he summons us, too, to creative re- 
ligious living. His sincerity and devotion, his loyalty to God and man, his 
delicate sense of spiritual values, his consecrated self-giving, and the 
moral and spiritual stamina which carried him on to the very cross cha)- 


lenge us to make religion a present-day reality, religion of this sort. 
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Whether the great majority will be led to discover this Jesus of history or 
must stand or fall with the Christ of faith rests with the contemporary 


interpreters of the Christian religion. 
HENRY B. ROBINS 
CotGATE-RocHESTER Divinity ScHOOL 


STUDIES OF JESUS FOR THE LAYMAN 

The silent years of Jesus’ life, the years before the public ministry, have 
always attracted the imagination of those interested in the Nazarene. 
From the second century through the second decade of the twentieth, 
many have attempted to write in detail the story which the gospels do 
not tell. Miss Kirkland* approaches this difficult task with a reverent 
evaluation of Jesus that adorns every page with superlatives. If there is 
anything new in her work, it is the use of “‘psychological methods.”’ Her 
method seems to be to reconstruct the childhood and youth of Jesus by a 
study of human childhood and youth in general, and also by a study of 
the personality of the mature Jesus. 

The book is written in a poetic and graceful style which makes the 
reading of it as a literary work very much worth while. The author’s 
vivid imagination paints every page with bright colors and sharp con- 
trasts. As a romantic and imaginative account of Jesus’ youth, an ac- 
count composed of dreams and poetry, this work can hardly be sur- 
passed. And it should serve as a source of inspiration to the pastor or 
religious worker. 

But the author has not escaped from inaccuracies sure to mislead the 
reader for whom it is intended. Her high evaluation of Jesus and Chris- 
tianity lead her to the construction of contrasts in which the Hellenistic 
world and the Jewish world of Jesus’ day are misrepresented. The Hel- 
lenistic world when contrasted with the Judaism which was the religion 
of Jesus’ youth becomes dreary and repulsive; Judaism when contrasted 
with Christianity which was the religion of Jesus’ maturity becomes dead 
and forma). It is an almost unbelievable anachronism to find the period 
of Jesus’ life referred to as “decadent, dramatic, febrile.’”” The Romans are 
spoken of as “‘having tossed away their deities,” paganism is dying, and 
Rome is turning to emperor worship as a substitute for its dead gods. Of 
the vital and popular mystery religions the author seems to know nothing, 
In her portrayal of contemporary Judaism she is equally ignorant of those 
recent works which have shown us that it is unsafe to draw a picture of 

* Portrait of a Carpenter. By Winifred Kirkland. New York: Scribner, 1931. 249 


pages. $2.00. 
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Pharisaism solely on the basis of Matthew 23, Nor does she attempt any 
evaluation of New Testament sources; on the other hand, she uses gospel 
materials in the most uncritical fashion. 

The second of these studies of Jesus is of a type which has become 
common only since the beginning of this century. It is a sympathetic 
study of Jesus from the modern Jew’s viewpoint. Mr. Yrattner* writes in 
a pleasant, almost a journalistic, style of the Jewishness of Jesus and the 
manner in which both Christians and Jews have distorted his personality 
in their description of it. His book makes no such contribution to scholar- 
ship as was made by the work of Klausner, It is not a book for scholars, 
but it carries to the general reader much of the message of Klausner, 
Montefiore, Abrahams, and others, 

The author attacks the misrepresentations of Jesus from the days of 
the Evangelists to the time of Bruce Barton, He accepts as historical 
those “Gospel traditions that normally and naturally dovetail into 
Palestinian life of the first century,” For this method, and for his attacks 
on the reliability of the portrait of Jesus found in the Fourth Gospel, in 
the creeds, in the work of Papini, Bruce Barton, and others, many 
scholars will have nothing but approval. Christian scholarship should be 
gratesu) Jor a book which is interesting and appealing enough to reach 
the masses and at the same time sane and strong enough to strip from the 
figure of Jesus the modern costumes in which it has been disguised by 
such writers as Papimi and Barton. 

In the appendixes, the author gives brief explanations of such terms as 
“Son of Man,” some Jewish parallels to the Beatitudes in pre-Christian 
literature, and some rabbinic parallels to the sayings of Jesus. These lists 
have a)) the forcefulness of laboratory demonstration for the author’s 
claim as to the Jewishness of Jesus. Jewish interest in Jesus today is 
shown by the lengthy Bibliography of works about Jesus (available in 
English) written by Jews. 

The work is weakened where it touches the New Testament by several] 
overemphases. Paul, says Mr. Trattner, was filled with antagonism and 
bitterness toward Judaism; he felt that it was necessary “to frame the 
Christian message with as little reference to Judaism as might be possible 
under the circumstances.” Such a statement loses sight of what Professor 
Case has called ‘the Jewishness of Paul.” Pau) was in no sense the leader 
of a “radical left wing” opposed to Judaism; his writings are intelligible 
only when it is seen that he held certain aspects of Judaism in the highest 
regard. 

As a Jew Sees Jesus. By Ernest R, Trattner. New York: Scribner, 1931. xii+-232 
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In casting the creeds in the role of villain, the author again says more 
than the truth. When he claims that ‘“‘the creeds apotheosized him |Jesus] 
into a Gentile cult-savior,” he ignores the fact that this apotheosis took 
place long before the expression of any formal Christian creed. The au- 
thor implies that belief in the resurrection and the divinity of Jesus was 
first asserted by the ‘‘creeds’’; ‘‘Jesus was his name in history—theology 
called him Lord and Christ.” [¢ was because Jesus had become Lord and 
Christ, a Risen Savior, in their vital] religious experience that the early 
Christians described him thus in their creeds. For the creeds are not the 
creators of faith, they were created by faith. 

Ernest CApMAN COLWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COMPARATIVELY SHORT GRAMMAR 

This ninth edition of Professor Robertson’s Short Grammar’ is com- 
pletely rewritten and Part HU, ‘‘Accidence,” is written by Professor W. 
Hersey Davis. The treatment of accidence by Professor Davis is a thor- 
ough and careful piece of work which observes the admirable limitation of 
giving only those forms which occur in the New Testament and the Koine, 
This limitation is an advantage in a grammar designed for students who 
know only the elements of Greek. 

Li this limitation were observed in the rest of the book, it would be 
greatly improved. But instead of giving the young tyro a grammar in 
which the Greek of the New Testament is adequately placed in its natural 
environment—Hellenistic Greek—Professor Robertson has vainly at- 
tempted to show the relationship of New Yestament Greek to all the 
Indo-European languages. Sanskrit ts to this grammar what Attic was to 
earlier grammars of the New Yestament idiom: a pervasive and distort- 
ing influence. Before the student can evaluate the language of the New 
Testament in relation to Indo-European languages—even before he can 
place it in the life-history of Greek—he must get it well anchored in the 
Koine. Once he has done that, a course in comparative philology from a 
specialist in that field may do for him what Mr. Robertson has tried to do 
here. A listing of paralle) forms from other Indo-European languages 
makes no contribution to the student for whom this book was designed. 
Yet each of the prepositions is introduced with a list like the following: 
“$303. “Evi. The Sanskrit ap? (locative), Zend aipi, Latin ob, Lithuanian 
fi, German auf, English up.” 

"A New Short Grammar of the Greck Testament. By A. T. Robertson and W. H. 


Dav's. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. xiv-+4s5q4 pages. $2.50. 
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In an attempt to support the use of eight cases, the argument is ad- 
vanced that the functions of the eight Sanskrit cases still survive in 
Hellenistic Greek, even though some of them have disappeared as separate 
forms. It is true that the loss of many of the forms of classical Greek, to 
say nothing of Sanskrit, in no sense implies the Joss of the function for 
Hellenistic Greek. But this is not to say that the names of the ancient 
forms must be preserved. As a matter of fact, Mr. Robertson incon- 
sistently drops the dual number “because it does not occur in the Koine.”’ 
But, of course, it is only the form of the dual that has vanished; the func- 
tion survived, and the Hellenistic author could write about two men or 
two apples without the least difficulty even if the dual form had dis- 
appeared. Professor Robertson to be consistent should print the plural 
form twice, once under the heading ‘dual.’ Or he could perhaps more 
easily head the plural form with both words: “dual-plural,” as he labels 
the genitive form ‘‘genitive-ablative.”’ 

The quality of the whole work can easily be seen in the bibliography. 
In the first place, it is unnecessarily long. A bibliography of approximately 
150 items is in no sense “brief,” nor would it seem so to the readers for 
whom the book is planned. Its bulk is increased by the repetition of titles; 
e.g., this book itself appears twice in its own bibliography: once as the 
ninth edition of the Short Grammar and once as a separate work; more- 


, 


over, it appears four more times as translations of earlier editions into 
Italian, French, Dutch, and German. The practice of citing books that 
have been translated with the original title and then again in English 
lends an air of erudition to the list but is certainly a work of supereroga- 
tion here. On what basis is Streeter’s Four Gospels included? Moreover, 
such works as Claflin, Syntax of Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions, or Ho- 
bart’s exploded theory of the medical language of Luke, or half a dozen of 
the works on comparative philology, or some of the numerous editions of 
the Greek New Testament might profitably have been left out to make 
room for works more valuable to the readers of this grammar. Cadbury’s 
valuable work on the language of the New Testament is represented by 
only one title; J. H. Moulton’s introductory grammar is ignored. Further- 
more, many of the items are not up to date. The second volume of Hel- 
bing’s Grammatik der Sepiuaginia is not mentioned although it appeared 
in 1928, nor is the second edition of Dalman’s Worte Jesu. The third edi- 
tion of Milligan’s Selections has been overlooked, as has also the second— 
unless it is the work quoted under another title for the same date. The 
1910 edition of Buck’s /ntroduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects is cited 
instead of the recent revised edition. The fine range of published papyri, 
many with English translation and notes, is dismissed summarily as 
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“Papyni (various publications as Oxyrhynchus, etc.)” but Witkowski’s 
Epistulae privatae Graecae, an edition of papyn letters with Latin notes, 
is given individual representation. 

Yet Part 1, “Introduction,” is probably the weakest part of the book, 
This is partly due to the attempt to treat briefly entire linguistic dis- 
ciplines which might better be left to separate handbooks; e.g., compara- 
tive philology—from the origin of language to the relation of Greek to the 
other members of the Indo-European family—is presented in four pages! 
The Introduction is further weakened by the dogmatic statement of tra- 
ditional positions; for instance, that all the writers of the New Testa- 
ment except Luke were Jews who spoke Aramaic as well as the Greek 
Koine and could read Hebrew also, that Revelation and the Gospel of 
John were both written by the apostle but with a different amanuensis, 
etc. This section of the grammar also provides adequate illustration of the 
careless style in which the book is written. Take, for example, the loose 
construction of the following sentence: “It would have been strange if 
these men in their day and time had shown no traces of their Semitic en- 
vironment including many proper names (p. 18).’’ Equally confused and 
abrupt is the paragraph (p. 17) beginning “Style is the man..... a 
Characteristic of the poor arrangement of material is §14 (p. 12) which is 
headed “Simplification,” but says nothing at all about simplification after 
the first sentence. The astonishing statement is made (p. 14) that “Dr. 
W. Hersey Davis has found over three thousand words in the papyri of 
the first century A.D. not in any Greek lexicon.’’ The comprehensive 
scope of the new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, which is now 
half completed, makes this seem like an overstatement. 

There is a real need for a good intermediate grammar of the Greek New 
Testament in English, but this revision of Professor Robertson’s Short 
Grammar does not succeed in meeting the need. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POPES 
Fernand Hayward’s manual of papal history is now available in Eng- 
lish translation.! It is designed for the general reader and is written by a 
Roman Catholic who professes his intention to write objectively and from 
an “unreservedly Catholic” viewpoint. The inclusion of a mass of purely 
' History of the Popes. By Fernand Hayward. Translated from the French by the 
monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. New York: Dutton, 1931. xvii+405 
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traditional materials indicates a failure to achieve the goal of objectivity, 
but there is no attempt to conceal the shadows in papal history. On the 
contrary, there is a manifest disposition to linger over the details of 
ecclesiastical intrigue and to describe without reserve the shortcomings of 
numerous popes in matters of policy and personal character. The manual 
presents biographical sketches of each individual in the long succession 
from Peter and other traditional pontiffs to the present pope. Instead of 
dealing with the significant personalities and circumstances which served 
to make papal history, Hayward labors under the necessity of naming 
each pope and anti-pope and presenting some information about each 
individual. Where no historical facts are available he utilizes traditional 
material which is cited from the Liber Pontificalis and similar sources, 
Amid such a mass of details the narrative resembles the work of a chron- 
icler who is charged with the duty of announcing the stately procession of 
Roman pontiffs. Despite the author’s ability in the matter of effective 
condensation, the plan of arrangement leaves no room for a clear descrip- 
tion of the gradually increasing self-consciousness of papal power and the 
effective embodiment of that conception in the development of machinery 
of church administration. The concluding paragraphs bestow generous 
and equally distributed praise upon Pius XI and Mussolini for their at- 
tempt at the settlement of the Roman question, but there is no hint of 
subsequent discord between the peacemakers. 
J. MInTON BATTEN 
SCARRITT COLLEGE 


CHURCH HISTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


To use, concerning this book,’ the well-worn phrases about indis- 
pensable value and meeting a long-felt want would be platitudinous. It is 
one of the most important books which have appeared in its field for a 
long time. Criticism can consist only of description and of suggestions 
regarding details offered for possible consideration in connection with the 
further printings which will certainly be demanded, while all the time 
the extraordinary merits of the work are gratefully appreciated. One of 
the merits is the copious reference to German and French books. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, the scale tips against English. Two of the eight books 
on the Jesuits are English, and one of the four on Pascal, C. C. J. Webb’s 
recent Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion being omitted. Another merit is the 
brief characterizations following many titles. 

1 A Bibliographical Guide to the History of Christianity. Compiled by S. J. Case, J. T. 
McNeill, W. W. Sweet, W. Pauck, M. Spinka. Edited by S. J. Case. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1931. ix+265 pages. $2.50. 
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The Introduction, by Professor Case, contains forty-two titles of books 
and articles dealing with the writing and study of history and with various 
types of interpretation, and of books treating general aspects of church 
history. The two following chapters are also by Professor Case. That on 
“History of Christianity in General’? mentions twenty-four “Outlines and 
Manuals,” and goes on to “History of Church Historiography,”’ under 
which there is an instructive classified list of church historians, and to 
titles of “‘Dictionaries and Encyclopedias” and of periodicals. The Papers 
of the American Society of Church History (p. 39), since they treat all kinds 
of subjects, would be better placed here than in the next chapter; and 
while this society, as an officer may perhaps say, is not bragging about its 
record of publication, its latest volume really was not of 1918 but of 1928. 
A section on “Specific Phases of Christianity” mentions books on institu- 
tions, law, preaching, doctrine, creeds, Christian living, and Christian 
social activity. The titles on Catholicism do not include Heiler’s AKatho- 
lisismus or Cadoux’s Catholicism and Christianity, valuable not only in it- 
self but also for its bibliography. This subject merits larger treatment. 
Some of the books listed under “‘Worship, Church Architecture, and Art”’ 
and ‘“The Church and Social Amelioration” in the chapter on ‘‘Christian- 
ity in Western Europe to 1517,” since they are of general scope, would be 
better placed here. The titles under “Christian Social Activity” do not 
include one of the best books in this field, Christ and Civilization, edited 
by Paton, Bunting, and Garvie. 

The chapter on “Christianity in the Roman Empire,” a mine of useful- 
ness, begins with a full list of “Sources of Information,” which is followed 
by sections on “‘Histories of Early Christianity” and ‘‘Christianity among 
the Jews.’ A group in the latter consists of ten books on ‘“‘Jesus and 
His Followers,” a disproportionately small number. The later sections 
are on “Christianity among the Gentiles,’ containing a specially valu- 
able list on Graeco-Roman religions, ‘‘Christianity and Roman Imperial- 
ism,” “‘Early Christian Institutions,” ‘“The Christian Life,” and ‘“‘Leaders 
and Churches.”’ The last might be strengthened. Benson’s St. Cyprian 
is not mentioned, or Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers, still a most useful book; 
and for Augustine there are only two books by the same author, which 
are not the best. 

In the chapter on “Christianity in Western Europe to 1517,” by Pro- 
fessor John T. McNeill, a good general list is followed by sections on ‘“The 
Extension of Christianity,’ “History of Church Organization,” ‘‘Reli- 
gious Life and Worship,” “Education, Learning, and Theology,” and 
“The Decline of the Medieval Church.” All of these are usefully diversi- 
fied. Franciscan enthusiasts will miss Father Cuthbert’s life. The Do- 
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minicans’ translation of Aquinas is not mentioned. The books on Wyclif 
and Hus might well be in the last section of this chapter rather than in 
later national groups. D. C. Munro’s meritorious The Middle Ages, 395- 
1272, appeared in 1928 in a new edition by Munro and Sontag, carried to 
1500. 

Professor Pauck’s chapter on “Christianity in Western Europe since 
the Reformation” faces the problem of organizing modern church history 
to good purpose. After a general section there are lists on the Reforma- 
tion, treated mostly by nations, and “The Catholic Reformation.’’ Then 
follow sections on the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
where the division is partly national and partly topical. All of this is of 
very high quality. The books on Calvin do not include Reyburn’s life, 
which Professor Harkness in her recent study of Calvin’s ethics calls “the 
best one-volume biography .. . . in English.”” Macmillan’s Protestantism 
in Germany, the best treatment of German Protestant church organiza- 
tion in English, is not mentioned. 

The chapter on ‘Christianity in the British Isles’ is by Professor 
McNeill. A section on “Celtic Christianity in Britain and Ireland”’ is fol- 
lowed by general books on the Church of England. Then come sections 
on periods of English and of Scottish religious history to 1689. The sec- 
tion on ‘Roman Catholicism in England since the Reformation” omits 
Thureau-Dangin’s English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century. A 
group of titles on “Christianity in Ireland since 1172’’—a welcome fea- 
ture—is followed by a topical treatment of Christianity in Great Britain 
since 1689. Tyerman’s classic biography of Wesley is certainly more wor- 
thy of a place than Lunn’s sketch, and Simon’s important books on Wes- 
ley’s work are not listed. 

In the chapter on Eastern Christianity, Professor Spinka’s extraordi- 
nary command of the subject is at the service of the reader. There are 
sections on general books and on “Christianity in the Eastern Roman 
Empire,” coming down to the Crusades. The field is then divided into 
groups influenced by Eastern Orthodoxy or by Western forms of Chris- 
tianity, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Within these two groups the 
treatment goes by regions and nationalities. The list on Russian religious 
history, including late developments, will be gratefully received. Should 
not D. S. Schafi’s biography of Hus and his edition of Hus’s The Church 
have been included in the specially valuable Czechoslovakian section? 

Professor Sweet’s “‘Christianity in the Americas” begins with a section 
on Canada and ends with one on “Hispanic America,” which will be 
boons to students. Under “United States” there is a survey of books of 
general value and of periodicals, with a good group on the ‘European 
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Background.” American religious history is then followed from the be- 
ginnings to the “Last Decade.” The treatment is mainly topical, with 
many subdivisions necessitated by denominational conditions, the whole 
affording a complete and enlightening analysis of the history. Kittredge’s 
Witchcraft in Old and New England does not appear in the books on this 
subject. The most careful study yet made of statistics of denominational] 
growth, H. C. Weber’s Evangelism (1929), is not listed, nor is Hotchkin’s 
History of Western New York (1848), the chief source of information about 
the first half-century of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism in New 
York. 

“Christianity in Newer Fields,’ by Professor Case, is a comprehensive 
and most useful bibliography of missions, arranged chiefly by countries. 
An important feature is the long list of ‘‘Reports,”’ bringing together ma- 
terial which is hard to trace. 

Misprints are ‘“‘Montalambert”’ (p. 73), ““Bussel’’ (p. 85) for “Bussell,”’ 
“Melanchton” (p. 98), “Tracchi-Venturi” (p. 108) for ‘“Tacchi,” and 
“Tyan” (p. 206) for “Ryan.” 

The Chicago professors have put all students of Christianity under 
enduring debt to them. 


ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


YOUNG CALVIN’S HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


Doumergue’s attempt at a definitive biography of Calvin has en- 
couraged activity in the field of Calvin study. Recent research has been 
concerned with the interpretation of Calvinism, the evaluation of its influ- 
ence on the formation of the existing social order, and the solution of bio- 
graphical problems suggested by Doumergue. The publication of a 
thorough investigation of Calvin’s humanistic studies furnishes an excel- 
lent account of the environmental factors which influenced his formative 
years.’ In this work Breen presents the familiar facts regarding Calvin’s 
studies at Paris, Orléans, and Bourges, but he has added a useful supple- 
ment to existing biographies of Calvin in the form of a detailed and fully 
documented description of the forces which served to shape the develop- 
ment of the reformer’s personality and viewpoint. The distinctive fea- 
tures of French humanism are clearly delineated in contrast to the Italian 
and other types. Calvin’s contacts with the rising tide of French human- 

* John Calvin: A Study in French Humanism. By Quirinus Breen. Grand Rapids, 


Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1931. xii+174 pages. Silk cloth $3.00; paper 
$2.00. 
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ism are described with special reference to the influences which were 
mediated through university curricula, humanistic writings, and persona] 
association with teachers and friends who championed the new movement. 

The founding of the Royal College seemed to indicate the triumph of 
humanism in France, and Calvin was determined to devote his life to study 
and literary activity in this new and popular field. His early efforts at 
productivity, particularly his contribution to Duchemin’s Anta pologia 
and his edition of Seneca’s Commentaries, are discussed with a keen ap- 
preciation of background and an excellent analysis of content. The au- 
thor is of the opinion that French humanism had practically spent its 
force when Calvin, motivated by religious interests and concern for the 
common man, experienced his conversion and dedicated himself to the 
task of religious reform. Perhaps the most important contribution of this 
study is to be found in the clear evaluation of the precipitate of humanism 
which Calvin carried over to his new work as a reformer. Certainly the 
personality, activities, and writings of the reformer can be understood 
more clearly in the light of this detailed description of his early environ- 
ment. 

J. Minton Batren 
SCARRITT COLLEGE 


THE BAPTISTS ON THE FRONTIER 

The formal introduction to this volume,' written by S. J. Case, reveals 
not only the nature and purpose of the book but also the spirit of prophetic 
scholarship in which it was conceived. ‘‘Convinced that important docu- 
ments might soon be lost beyond recovery, the Department of Church 
History in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago has under- 
taken systematically to locate and collect these original sources for the 
history of Christianity in America.’ As the Ante-Nicene Fathers and 
Migne’s Patrologia supply the main sources for students of the ancient 
church, a series of source books covering the history of Christianity on 
the American frontier might be equally valuable for students interested in 
this field. The project is thus admittedly of first magnitude and becomes 
particularly attractive when premised by an appreciation for the signifi- 
cance of social and cultural factors, the consideration of which will make 
these volumes valuable also for the non-ecclesiastical historian. 

The present volume, the first of the series, deals with the Baptists since 
they were the first to expand into the “early frontier.’’ The latter term 
is defined as “the territory between the Allegheny Mountains and the 

* Religion on the American Frontier. Vol. 1, The Baptists. By William Warren Sweet. 
New York: Holt, 1931. ix-+652 pages. $5.00. 
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Mississippi River, from the close of the Revolution to the year 1830.”’ 
The materials compiled under the editorial supervision of Professor 
William Warren Sweet of the University of Chicago, ‘‘represent a selec- 
tion of manuscript and out-of-print sources, taken from a much larger 
body of scattered materials.’’ The book falls into two parts of which 
Part I is called the Introduction, being more, however, than the title 
indicates. It consists of five chapters dealing with: ‘‘The Status of the 
Baptists in America at the Close of the Revolution’; “Baptist Migration 
and Expansion Westward”; “The Frontier Baptist Preacher and the 
Frontier Baptist Church’; ‘“‘The Rise of the Anti-Mission Baptists”’; 
“Anti-slavery Movements among Baptists.” 

The source-value of these introductory articles, which are of genuine 
historical merit and interest to students in this field, lies mainly in the 
method of documentation employed and the wealth of references to gener- 
ally inaccessible materials. This, in a sense, compensates for the non- 
appearance of precisely such materials in the main body of the book. 
Additional source material is interspersed throughout the text and quite 
amply quoted in the footnotes—a candid admission of the difficulty en- 
countered in achieving a uniform and comprehensive spread of the sources 
in the main body of the book. By this means it was also possible to mar- 
shal the materials within the framework of a topical scheme. 

Part II, entitled “Documents Illustrating the Work of Baptists on the 
Frontier,’ deals exclusively with the sources themselves and contains ten 
chapters in which we find extracts from John Taylor’s History of Ten 
Baptist Churches; the hitherto unprinted Autobiography of Jacob Bower, 
frontier preacher in Illinois and Missouri (which, incidentally, exceeds 
both the chronological and geographical limits set for the volume); the 
Religious Experience of a Candidate for the Ministry as Related before the 
Church (also the first printing of this manuscript); Church Letters (twenty- 
three in number, mostly short, but treating of various subjects); extracts 
from the Records of Frontier Baptist Churches (viz. of Severn’s Valley 
Church, Kentucky; Boone’s Creek Church, Kentucky; Beaver Creek, 
Kentucky; and Wood River Church, Illinois); Records of the lorks of 
Elkhorn Baptist Church, Kentucky, 1800-1820 (the most complete and ex- 
tended document contained in the volume); Minutes of the Elkhorn 
Baptist Association, Kentucky, 1785-1805; Minutes of the Illinois A ssocia- 
tion of Baptists, 1807-1820. The last two chapters contain documents and 
materials relating to the “‘Friends to Humanity” or the “‘Anti-slavery 
Baptists in Kentucky and Illinois,” the “Great Western Revival,” and 
“Baptist Missions.”’ 

[t will be seen that attention is given to a wide variety of subjects. 
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Since, in the nature of the case, the chronological and geographical sweep 
of the sources is limited, the question may be raised as to whether, on the 
basis of this collection alone, one would be able to get a complete and 
correct cross-section view of the Baptists at any one period of their 
frontier development. The fact that some of the documents have been 
printed before does not detract from their present value since in almost 
every case they are practically inaccessible. Not least important is the 
bibliography with a listing of manuscript and printed source materials, 
works containing source materials, denominational periodicals and gen- 
eral works—itself an indispensable guide to students of Baptist history. 
Such students, however, may have welcomed further information con- 
cerning the location of the manuscripts listed. The lack of a strictly 
topical arrangement of the source materials makes the Index particularly 
valuable and indispensable. 

The claim of this book on students of American Church history is 
unique—although the research worker in this field will not restrict his 
investigations to the sources here assembled but will be stimulated to 
make further excursions into the rich fields indicated in the bibliography. 
The work does not propose to supplant the strictly documentary histories 
which have appeared from time to time under denominational auspices. 
In its featuring of materials which throw the spotlight on the actual life 
and work of this religious community evolving in the frontier environment 


this volume may be hailed as introducing a new technique for the com- 


piling of source books. 
Car E. SCHNEIDER 


EDEN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TRENDS TOWARD A UNITED CHRISTENDOM: 

In his recent book, Im Ringen um die Kirche, Friedrich Heiler has 
gathered together a number of his essays and lectures bearing upon 
present-day problems affecting the church )ife of Europe. He discusses 
such matters as: current conceptions of Christ, present trends in the 
Catholic church, the World Conference at Lausanne, Adolf Harnack and 
his relation to Catholicism and Protestantism; but his real interest 
obviously centers in developments pointing to a return to what he terms 
“true Catholicism.” 

Heiler believes that the Lutheran church is destined to become the 

'Im Ringen um die Kirche. By Friedrich Heller. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. 


568 pages. Bound M. 14; unbound M. 12. 
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“true Catholicism.’ “One usually regards the Anglican church as the 
via media between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism,” he writes; ? 
“but in a still greater measure can the Lutheran Church be designated 
the mediating church between Rome and Geneva”’ for three reasons: first, 
Lutheranism places greater emphasis upon doctrine than upon constitu- 
tion; second, it has preserved the Catholic doctrine of the sacrament in 
purer form, as a comparison of the Confessio Augustana with the 39 
Articles will reveal; third, it has preserved the liturgical tradition in purer 
form. 

Present-day Lutheranism, however, having yielded too much to the 
influence of reformed puritanism, pietism, and rationalism, has forfeited 
its individuality, Heiler laments, and thus has really become a New 
Protestantism. By renewing the ecumenical Catholic Lutheranism of the 
Confessio Augustana and the old order of worship, the high-church move- 
ment aspires to bring about a renaissance of Lutheranism in its historical 
sense. 

Yet Heiler sees that the chasm between Catholicism and Lutheranism, 
historically defined, and the New Protestantism is so fundamental as to 
defy bridging. The back-to-Catholicism tendency in German protes- 
tantism is intent upon renewing confidence in the sacraments—not merely 
in a symbolic sense, but in a vital, objective sense. And this is the funda- 
mental matter which marks the parting of their ways. Their differences 
grow out of a divergence of Christologies. The New Protestantism, with 
its conception of the historic Jesus, can never enter whole-heartedly into 
that sacramental experience. 

Heiler, apparently, means to bridge this chasm by insisting upon a 
recognition of what he terms the “‘whole Christ.” 


The whole Christ is the Christ as he is believed, attested, loved and glorified 


by the whole Church of Christ..... Not only the apostles are witnessed to 
the resurrection of Christ, but all true disciples who stand in the living proces- 
sion with the risen Lord... .. And not only Paul and John have given edify- 


ing expression to the mystery of the incarnated Son of God, but all great 
theologians whose thought and meditation is throbbing and resonant with 
humble faith... . . / And not only the attesting voice of early Christianity in the 
New Testament, but the entire praying and worshiping Church of the twen- 
tieth century is witness and teacher of the whole faith of Christ.3 

The sentiment which Heiler voices here commends itself to the tolerant 
and inclusive temper of our modern age—a faith in Christ which refuses 


tIt is sugnificant in this connection that Heiler recently left the Catholic church 
to become a Lutheran. 


2P. 476. 3 P. rr. 
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to pride itseli in its antiquity or its modernity, in its mystical or its 
practical preference, in its Catholic or its Protestant bias—an all-inclusive 
{faith which sees Christ whole! Yet one wonders, as he ponders Heiler’s 
thought, whether seeing Christ whole, in this sense, is seeing Christ at 
al). Surely Heiler cannot overlook the subjective character of this testi- 
mony which he combines to create the whale Christ. He must recognize 
that the “‘Christ of the Ages” like the Christ of the New Testament re- 
veals, not so much empirical findings concerning Christ, as Heiler’s thesis 
seems to imply, as it does portrayals of man’s reflections about Christ and 
their responses to him. The Christ of each successive age appears attired 
in the cultural garb of its own environing mood, just as the Christ of 
varying contemporary creeds appears clothed in the garb of particular 
temperamental preferences. And bringing these severa) portraits into a 
total synthesis is hardly constructing the whole portrait of Christ in the 
sense of creating a more genuine likeness. At best it but syncretizes those 
many faiths. 

Reflecting upon what apparently happened at Stockholm and at 
Lausanne, one is impelled to conclude that if any feasible form of Chris- 
tian unity is achieved, its basis will be found not in commonality of be- 
liefs, but in community of spirit directed toward co-operative endeavors. 
Reading Heiler’s book, one is inclined to believe that the most reassuring 
evidence of the dawning of such a Christian unity is the fine, inclusive 
spirit which Heiler, himseli, embodies and exhibits. Here is one follower 
of the Christ who, with discernment and devotion, is able to blend specu- 


lation about dogma with charitable, serviceful living. 


Bernard E. Mreranp 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 
FAYETTE, MISSOURI 
A THEOLOGIAN’S VIEW OF THE CHURCH 
Observers of the trends in contemporary German theology cannot have 
failed to notice that the idea of the church is now more prominent than 
before, The changes which German Protestantism has undergone since 
the establishment of the republic are responsible for this new phase in its 
theology. The book under review" instructively presents the new attitude 
and deserves, therefore, close attention. 
Winkler admirably describes the three main factors which have forced 
the church-problem upon the theologians. They are here simply named: 
(1) The separation of church and state. (2) The ecumenical movement 


* Das Wesen der Kirche mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer Sichtbarkeit. By Robert 
Winkler. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931. 48 pages. M. 2.20. 
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and in consequence thereof a renewa) of discussions with and of Roman 
Catholicism. (2) The need of communion (Gemetuse haft) which dominates 
all movements in German social life. Perhaps one should add to these 
factors the struggle of the German church to make its message effective, 
particularly in view of the fact that the German people do not easily per- 
mit themselves to be enlisted in the services of organized religion. 

We should expect that, against this concrete background, Winkler, 
even if he speaks as a systematic theologian, would treat oi the church 
problem in a practical manner, addressing himself to the situation as it 
actually prevails. But no—he presents a learned dissertation on the 
values and limitations of the visible church, occasionally engaging in de 
bates with modern writers on the subject, but mainly devoting his atten- 
tion to historical theories and doctrines. He orients himself negatively to 
Roman Catholicism and positively to the New Testament and Luther. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that it is highly illuminating to weigh 
the merits of the “‘visible” and “invisible” church and to relate the church- 
idea to the concept of the kingdom of God, but in the light of very pressing 
practical needs such a discussion appears futile, In this particular case, 
this impression is the more definite because Winkler presents his thesis 
that the church must become visible in “word,” “love,” and “organiza- 
tion” in sucha way that, with the exception of a few casual remarks, prac- 
ticable norms are not developed, although they would appear to be of 
service to the church in its very actual struggle. 

We honor the German theologians for their academic learnedness, but 
we wish that they would display more of the churchman temper, Per- 
haps they can take such a lesson from their American brethren. American 
churchmen, on the other hand, may perhaps do well to learn from the 
German “‘theologians.’’ From this point of view Professor Winkler’s book 


is highly recommended to them. 
WILHELM PAUCK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROSPECTS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

Since the birth of the nation America has given evidence of a complex 
on the Catholic question. The bogey of the pope’s determined and possi- 
bly sinister control of our democratic institutions has filled the hearts of 
many with fear and dread. Volumes have been written to prove the de- 
sign. Organizations have been effected to defeat it. Rumors have ever 
been afloat to keep it alive in the credulous mind. 

A book that should be read by all who are concerned over the question, 
and by all who are students of the state of religion in America, whether 
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Catholic or Protestant, is by John F. Moore, entitled Will America Be- 
come Catholic?* Sane, impartial, impersonal, scientific, it gives an answer 
which it would seem difficult to deny. 

The author is interested solely in the question which forms the title of 
the book—not with doctrine or organization. He has confined his study 
almost wholly to Roman Catholic literature and to the published statistics 
of the federal government. In the church’s own materials he finds suffi- 
cient “‘proof’’ that there is an official hope and deliberate attempt to cap- 
ture America. But that is only in keeping with the historic ideals and 
temporal claims of the ancient church. 

However, from this same literature he finds that the church admits de- 
feat in its effort and secretly confesses the task impossible. The whole 
tenor of the country is against it. That immigration which heretofore has 
been the great source of Catholic growth has been greatly reduced. Pres- 
ent increase of population comes from the rural sections not the urban 
which are the centers of Catholic strength. Social practices, such as birth 
control, are adopted by Catholics in spite of ecclesiastical protest and con- 
demnation. Mixed marriages to an alarming extent result in a loss to the 
church. Few indeed are the converts from Protestantism to Catholicism; 
and the church has not yet been able to adjust itself to the race question, 
especially that of the negroes, as efficiently as have the Protestant groups. 

All this and much similar, from the church’s own confessions, would 
indicate that the author is correct in his conclusion that there is no need 
to fear a Catholic America. And, above all, there will doubtless be univer- 
sal agreement with his final statement: 

““The issue today is not whether America is to be made Catholic but 
whether America, Protestant or Catholic, is to be made Christian. That 
is the task.” 

R. E. E. HaArKNEsS 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHANGING SOCIAL PATTERNS AND THE IDEA OF GOD 
Dean Shailer Mathews, in the volume under review,’ has again placed 
5 
the student of the history of religion as well as the theologian in his debt. 
The work is primarily historical in character, aiming to show how the 
idea of God has developed in Western civilization; at the same time, the 
*Will America Become Catholic? By John F. Moore. New York: Harper, 1931. 
x+252 pages. $2.00. 
2 The Growth of the Idea of God. By Shailer Mathews. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 


xili+237 pages. $2.50. 
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work is highly contemporary in its significance and culminating positions. 
In method and approach one is constantly reminded of the author’s recent 
discussion of The Atonement and the Social Process. The view common to 
these two works is that the doctrines of religion are of social origin and 
conditioned throughout their history by changes in social patterns. The 
sociological and historical approach to religion is thus valued above the 
speculative. 

Science, like religion, is dependent upon the social life for its patterns, 
and both science and religion make a functional use of such patterns. 
When the social order changes, the patterns are outmoded. Thus the 
idea of God has passed from pattern to pattern. It was fresh social ex- 
periences rather than metaphysics which expanded the Hebrew notion of 
deity. The contribution of Jesus lay rather in the church’s use of his per- 
son than in what he himself taught. Hellenism gave the changing struc- 
ture a quasi-philosophical basis, for Christian monotheism blended He- 
brew and Aryan strains, through the interaction of groups and individuals 
along the lines of commerce and trade from Augustus to Constantine. 
Thus became possible the familiar analogy back of the three persons of 
the Trinity (persona being borrowed from the drama and meaning the 
actor’s disguise or mask): Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are the three 
personae of the God-substance—though at heart Christian faith in God 
adhered still to the pattern of paternity. From Augustine on we find 
three aspects: the metaphysical, centering in the Trinity; the political, 
emphasizing sovereignty; the experimental, God’s grace made available 
through the church practices. But God was set forth mainly on the im- 
perial Western pattern of sovereignty. By the end of the Middle Ages, the 
idea of God was symmetrically organized in the terms which Western the- 
ology employs to this day. Lutheranism, Calvinism, evangelicalism, re- 
tained the sovereign-creditor conception. The nineteenth century stressed 
the divine love; God was defined as spirit, but romanticized, since ac- 
cepted patterns no longer functioned effectively. Evolution was incom- 
patible with the conventional notion of God; and, at the present time, 
philosophy, the physical, biological, and social sciences, are creating new 
patterns. They all ignore the God of the theologian. 

For humanism, the gods are dead; there remain social values, social 
needs, scientific improvement. Yet humanism is capable of leading to 
something more definitely religious, if it follows out the implications of the 
total relationship in which men live. Scientific knowledge is the point of 
departure for the reconstruction of the God-idea: the newer patterns will 
derive, not from politics, but from science. Yet a pattern must be found 


which will express the equivalent of the earlier values. The current reli- 
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gious problem is that of setting up help-gaining relations with the cosmic 
activities which produce and foster personality; these activities we must 
conceive in a personal pattern. The existence of personality-producing 
activities can alone account for man. If the conception of spirit no longer 
has place in our psychology, we must turn to that of the living organism. 
In our choice of a pattern, we must keep to the frontier of our knowledge 
of psychology and be true to our understanding of the cosmos. Hence the 
pattern used wil] not be sharply defined. For practical purposes, indeed, 
we may use the old analogies, if we like. While man must struggle scien- 
tifically with the non-personal elements of the universe, he can be sure 
that he is not dependent solely upon his own efforts. The total process in 
which men are involved is toward personal values. An exact definition of 
God is less basic than a directed adjustment to those cosmic activities 
which the word God represents. 

If, as Dean Mathews suggests, “God is our conception, born of social 
experience, of the personality-evolving and personally responsive ele- 
ments in our cosmic environment with which we are organically related,” 
it would seem that we ought to get on with God quite as well as we get on 
with ourselves. Current psychology is far from agreement as to what we 
are, but for practical purposes we know pretty well. Yet theology is not 
to be blamed for wishing to be “scientific.’’ Only, she will always find 
that religion is aware of aspects of reality upon which scientific formulas 
seem to sit but loosely. 


HENRY B. Rosrns 


CoLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


RELIGION AS KNOWLEDGE AND AS LOVE 

The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge,* as represented by Professor 
Bennett, is this: Religion has a peculiar kind of knowledge, not found 
elsewhere; but as soon as it tries to state what this knowledge is, the 
knowledge proves to be indefensible in rational terms. Nevertheless, it is 
genuine knowledge, insists Professor Bennett. 

Take, for example, immortality. Professor Bennett says that religion 
has a literal and certain knowledge of immortality. He rightly rejects, as 
dishonest evasions, all attempts to interpret immortality as meaning con- 
tinued influence of one’s life after death, or the “‘experience of eternity” 
in the sense of something so entrancing that one loses all sense of time, 
or the cognition of eternal truth. None of these is what religion has meant 

tThe Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By Charles A. Bennett. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1931. 126 pages. $2.00. 
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when it claimed to know about immortality. It has meant the continued 
existence of the individual after death. 

But if the individual continues as the same individual, he must have 
a continuation of the same interests, such as a poet continuing to write 
poetry, and the like. But that would be impossible unless the world after 
death is very much a mere continuation of the kind of world we have here, 
and such a continuation is not what religion wants or claims to know. 
Then take the other alternative. If the individual does not have the same 
interests, he is not the same individual. Thus the dilemma. Similar in- 
consistencies can be exposed in all the other claims to knowledge which 
religion makes, so far as it claims to know what cannot be known outside 
of religion. 

Professor Bennett, apparently, is not discouraged nor skeptical about 
this claim to peculiar knowledge which religion makes. He simply says 
that here is a problem which philosophy of religion must somehow solve. 
He writes: ‘‘There seem to be two worlds, that of nature and that of 
supernature; we find ourselves alternately now in one, now in the other, 
but the transition in either direction eludes us.” 

We believe Professor Bennett has himself demonstrated the falsity of 
the thesis he wants to defend. The honesty of his reasoning does him 
great credit, even though it lands him where he does not want to go. It is 
unfortunate, however, that he speaks constantly of religion, instead of 
the religious man. Religion in the abstract cannot know anything what- 
soever. Only this particular religious man, and that one, can know any- 
thing at all. So let us start our criticism with the religious man rather 
than with religion. 

Does a man first get this peculiar knowledge of supernature, and then 
become religious by reason of it? Or does his religiousness endow him 
with such knowledge? This important issue does not come within the 
purview of Professor Bennett, because he constantly speaks of religion 
instead of the religious man. If knowledge comes first, engendering re- 
ligion, then religion depends solely upon knowledge. Furthermore, it is a 
knowledge which no one can get by his own efforts. Such a purely cogni- 
tive and arbitrary basis of religiousness in man would be defended by few. 
Then let us take the other alternative. A man is first religious, and then 
acquires this strange kind of knowledge. But does he? We deny it; and 
every effort to defend the claim, that he has it, founders on self-contra- 
diction, as Professor Bennett makes plain. 

Our correction of Professor Bennett’s view of religion would run some- 
thing like this. What the religious man knows is what everybody else 


knows, who thinks on the matter at all. These are two facts. First, there 
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is some actuality, whether one or many, personal or impersonal, which 
carries highest possibilities of value, and therefore is more precious than 
all else and worthy of our utmost regard. Second, this actuality is very 
imperfectly known to us, supposing we know anything at all beyond the 
mere fact that it is. But these two items would not make anybody re- 
ligious. Hence, while this knowledge is indispensable to religion, it is not 
peculiar to religion and does not constitute religion. 

What makes a man religious is not the knowledge that there is such an 
actuality and the realization that it is mysterious. What makes him re- 
ligious is the fact that this actuality becomes for him, what it ought to be 
for everyone, the object of supreme concern. This supreme concern may 
assume the form of fear or awe and reverence or love and loyalty or 
passionate seeking after more knowledge of it or passionate reconstruction 
of the world in its behalf. How he reacts to it, will depend on what he be- 
lieves about it. But these beliefs are not what make him religious. They 
only give form and character to his religion. What makes him religious is 
the fact that the ruling interest of his life is that which should be the ob- 
ject of supreme devotion for all man, namely, that actuality, whatever its 
nature, and however mysterious, which carries the highest possibilities of 
value that there are. 

What makes a man religious is not his superior knowledge but his love 
and devotion to God even while he may know exceedingly little about 
what God is, only knowing, what all men know, ¢hat God is, in the sense of 
that actuality which carries highest values. He may have a great arsenal 
of beliefs about this actuality or he may not. But his beliefs do not con- 
stitute knowledge except when, and in so far as, they are supported by 
observation and reason. He may have more knowledge about God than 
others simply because he is more deeply interested and seeks more ear- 
nestly. But there is nothing in such knowledge which another might not 
have if he was equally endowed, equally interested, and equally earnest, 

We grieve that Professor Bennett no longer lives. We honor and re- 
spect his memory even when we criticize. Our criticism is actuated by 
the same loyalty that dominated his life, and we offer it to serve the cause 
that was dearest to his heart—the clarification and promotion of the 
highest religion. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
TO THEOLOGY 

In his recent volume, Theism and the Modern Mood, Professor Horton 
indicated his general theological position. The work under review,’ while 
it elaborates the theistic argument of the earlier essay, is more than a 
mere sequel to the former volume. 

Theology, we are told, though she may never again become “queen of 
the sciences,” should at any rate win recognition as custodian of the 
general body of human wisdom. This she cannot do except as she becomes 
contemporary, through periodical stock-taking and renovation. Her cen- 
tral interest is really in the question how personality may be unified, 
energized, and directed to worthful ends. Such being the case, the most 
direct of all practicable approaches to theology—and there are other 
approaches, notably the sociological—is that to be attained through psy- 
chology. Accordingly, an attempt is made in this volume to approach the 
problems of religious thought from a consistently psychological point of 
view. 

Jeginning, in the first part, with a discussion of religion and personal 
development, the author endeavors to keep close to the assured ‘‘results” 
of psychology. He rightly contends that original human nature is equally 
misrepresented by Calvinistic pessimism and romantic optimism. But sin 
and salvation remain chief problems, so that religion becomes, as viewed 
from this angle, an integral part of the mental hygiene movement. It is 
argued that the gospel of salvation by education is unsupported by sub- 
stantial accomplishments. “‘Love, working through psychological tech- 
nique, is the way of salvation for society.”” There is more to be hoped for, 
we are told, from a slow and continuous liberalizing of evangelical Protes- 
tantism than from religious education and the social gospel. 

The second part of the book deals with Christianity and personal de- 
velopment. Both Jesus and Christianity must submit to the test of what 
they actually do for human personalities. Yet a distinction must be made 
between Jesus and the Living Christ. Modern historical research presents 
the former, whose friends have wrapped him in a tissue of pious legend 
and theological speculation. Even though the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement have made the existence of the good God credible 
and tangibly real, the heart of Christianity is to be found in the experience 
of the Living Christ, who is immediately accessible as the historic Jesus is 
not. Liberal Christianity lacks the sense of his presence, the most vital 

*A Psychological Approach to Theology. By Walter Marshall Horton. New York: 
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form in which the experience of God comes to us. This experience, so far 
from being illusory, rests back upon actual contact, past or present, with 
Christian tradition and the Christian spirit. “Christ’s real presence is 
primarily to be found in the individual and corporate life of Christlike 
people.” Mr. Horton would admit, however, that the Living Buddha has 
done for the East very much the same service that the Living Christ has 
done for the West. That is to say, the Living Christ is “the eternal Logos, 
who embraces in the unity of one magnificent concept all the healing, en- 
lightening, personality-building forces which have ever enriched the life 
g i : g 

of humanity in any quarter of the globe.” 

In the last part of the work, which deals with the ‘‘ultimate Source and 
Goal of personal development,” we are assured that religion is solidly 
grounded in objective reality, though the exact nature of the Divine, 
whether one or many, personal or impersonal, must remain hypothetical. 
Even in private worship, where the impression of subjectivity is strongest, 
the ends of worship are won only as the worshiper yields his own self- 
sufficiency ‘‘and reached out humbly for aid into a genuinely objective 
Beyond’ —the God of nature, of society, and of the inner life. However 
certain we may be of that reality, in our attempt at exact conception, we 
pass from the realm of fact to the realm of hypothesis. God is a sort of 
spiritual overtone of all our significant social, ethica), and mystica) ex- 
periences. There is, as we mature in life, a recession of the stimulus, yet 
“the later and wider responses of the organism revea) more of the stimulus 
than the earlier and grosser responses.’’ Can that which has lifted life to 
its high status through these responses be less than “‘a purposive, intelli- 
gent, personal Life, in which the human purpose and intelligence and per- 
sonality are organic parts”? The aftirmation of immortality is ‘‘the [ast 
and boldest corollary of faith in God.”’ 

Such, in brief outline, is the trend of the argument, That Professor 
Horton has produced a thought-provoking and stimulating essay in this 
most interesting field, there can be no doubt. It is a daring thing to gener- 
alize the ‘“‘assured results” of psychology, though one can perhaps by faith 
visualize the dim outlines of a psychology-to-be which shall reconcile the 
values of behaviorism, the Gestalt, Freudianism, the functional and dy- 
namic points of view, to mention no others. But of “assured results,” 
what have we, if we pass beyond the barest physiologica] outlines of the 
science? Does psychology generally warrant the view that “sin” is the 
basic fact about human nature? Does not contemporary education as- 
sume psychologically that an adequate social and educational technique, 
an adequate social prophylaxis, if you will, would dispose of both “sin” 


and “salvation,” in the conventional meaning of these terms? Is ‘‘the 
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cure of souls” rather than the prevention of the disease called sin the 
main interest of religion? Even though it is argued that the gospe) of 
salvation by education is unsupported by substantial result, is not the 
American public schoo) system an instance, and a chief instance, of “‘love 
working through psychological technique”? When it comes to the view 
of the Living Christ advanced in the second part, why is this divine Logos 
called “‘Christ”’ at all, since it must include, by the author’s admission, the 
Living Buddha, and, by the same token, the Living Confucius, the Living 
Mohammed, and every other elevating personality and influence in the 
history of religion? Even if the historic Jesus is difficult to come upon, 
has the Synoptic Jesus little to contribute to the aspiring life of religion 
in our day? Is he unavailable, while the diffused and mystical Living 
Christ portrayed is immediately accessible? These are some of the ques- 
tions which occur to one who reads this stimulating argument. What the 
assured results of psychology can contribute to their answer perhaps re- 


mains to be determined. 
HENRY B. ROBINS 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY x HOOL 


RELIGION ON THE RADIO! 

It is a tribute to the British Broadcasting Company and to the British 
public that so serious and penetrating a discussion of religion could be 
broadcast as is contained in this symposium. The series of twelve weekly 
addresses is significant for several reasons: it is singularly free from the 
mutual backslapping of preachers and pious scientists; it contains very 
genuine differences of opinion, even strongly adverse mutual criticism, 
always expressed in a spirit of dignified and friendly discussion; it is shot 
through with a humor that frees it from the dulness or the asperity which 
seem the only alternatives in so many debates of this sort; and the various 
contributors to the series have had liberty to express their personal conclu- 
sions as uncompromisingly as they pleased. 

Accordingly, the honest differences of very honest men here appear in 
clear-cut fashion: Professor Malinowski is as frank to state his agnosti- 
cism tempered by his regret that religion cannot satisfy his emotional 
needs as Father O’Hara is to insist upon revealed religion’s independence 
of modern scientific doubts. Principal Jacks informs his radio audience 
that Professor S. Alexander’s Deity gives him cold comfort; and Dean 
Inge opines that “phrases like ‘emergent evolution’ only cover up an 


attempt to assert and deny change in the same breath,” while Julian 
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Huxley insists that the knowledge of the religious man must come through 
science, and Sir Arthur Eddington repeats his familiar idea that scientific 
knowledge is really mathematica) mythology. 

Additional value accrues to the book from the cross-references between 
the essays, each writer having had opportunity to read the others. Here 
is a book to stimulate discussion in an undergraduate group, an adu)t 
class in church, or a ministers’ club. If the issues it raises are threshed out, 
the deepest problems wil) be probed. 

Epwin Ewart AvBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHicaco 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

This series of studies‘ is probably the most invaluable toal-book that 
has appeared in the field of scientific religious education in recent years. 
It is not a work that will tell the specialist in religious education much 
that he is not already familiar with, but it will provide him with an easily 
available summary of viewpoints and techniques that will prove very 
serviceable. As for the layman the book will make him at once humble 
and eager or else very despondent; humble and eager in that it will con- 
vince him of the vastness of the field to be mastered and eager to strength- 
en his qualifications for religious educational service, or else it wi)) fi)) him 
with a sense of his own utter unfitness and unpreparedness. 

It is scarcely to be expected in a series of twenty-nine studies, each by 
an expert in his own particular department, that the resultant compilation 
wil) be notable for unity. When due allowance is made for this fact, one 
feels strongly that the all-pervading spirit of frankness and candor, the 
catholicity of view and comprehensiveness of treatment, do much to offset 
an inevitable lack of unity. 

An outstanding merit of the book as a whole is that it steers an even 
course between extremes of viewpoint. Professor Harkness strikes no un- 
certain note in contending for the maintenance of a theistic view of the 
universe as against current more or less popular naturalistic interpreta- 
tions. On the other hand, Professor Chave stresses a functional as against 
a theological approach to the problems of religious education. 

One is disposed to wonder after reading Professor Bower’s now familiar 
construction of curriculum content in terms of creative experience whether 
or not he would concur in the statement of aims and objectives which, as 
they are laid down by Professor Fiske and Dr. Vieth, are distinctly Christ- 
centered. 

Studies in Religious Education. By Philip H. Lotz (ed.) and L. W. Crawford 
(co-ed.). Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. xxix-++689 pages. $3.50. 
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The religious educationalist who is at once a devout bibliophile and 
conventiona\ in his procedures will) not extract much comfort from the dic- 
tum that “‘the religious level is not reached by labeling it religious.” On 
the other hand, a timely warning is uttered against the contemporary 
tendency to pin complete faith to a secular program of moral or character 
education as a substitute for religious education properly so-called. 

Particularly valuable is the inclusion of such chapters as that of Pro- 
fessor Boyer on “Religion in the Church College” and that of Dr. Cul- 
breth on “Religious Education in Tax-supported Institutions of Higher 
Learning,” which convey a trustworthy appraisal of the issues involved. 
(t is gratifying to know of the steadily growing interest of the church in 
the religious life of state institutions of higher learning. Perhaps we shal} 
have to revise our view of the prevailing agnosticism and materialism of 
our state institutions! It may be also that the average “‘sma)) college” 
would do well to rethink the matter of what makes a college truly reli- 

: .{ 
DONS. 

Yhe newer activity in the field of attitude and behavior tests and scales 
is given due emphasis. Indeed it would be diticult to think of any single 
interest directly or indirectly related to religious education that is not 
treated in this compend of materials. The utilitv of the work ts further 
strengthened by the inclusion of Suggestions for Further Study and a 
Selected Bibliography at the close of each chapter, as also by a compre- 
hensive Directory of Agencies and a complete Bibliography of Religious 
Education at the conclusion. 

Noted are three typographical errors: “Though” for “Thought” on 
page 74, ‘‘spoilation’’ on page 411, and “‘opportnity”® on page 460. 

The chief value of this work will be as a book of reference; it will not 
help much in the solution of specific teaching problems, but as a work of 
general reference and supplement to monographs and articles on indi- 
vidual aspects of religious education as a whole it cannot but prove in- 
valuable. 

JOHN S. CORNETT 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
RELIGION IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

An engaging theme in educational circles today is religion in higher 
education. This book? responding to that interest grows out of the third 
triennial Conference of Church Workers in Universities and Colleges and 

' Religion in Higher Education. By Milton C. Towner (ed.). Chicago: University 
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contains the principal addresses read to that body when it met in Chicago, 
December 30, 1930—January 2, 1931. The editor, Dr. Milton C. Towner, 
as president of the Conference, was largely responsible for the program 
and is very appropriately the editor of this volume, in which he includes 
two addresses given elsewhere—one by R. R. Wicks of Princeton on ‘‘The 
Reality of Moral Obligation” and the other by George A. Coe on “‘Intellec- 
tual Righteousness or Let Us Be Intelligent.’ Dean Shailer Mathews and 
Frederick J. Kelly have written introductions for the book. 

It is not often that the introduction to a book says anything significant. 
Such introductions are usually mere perfunctoriness. But Dean Mathews 
utilizes his opportunity in his Introduction to say something worth while. 
In his opening sentence he asserts that “religion in a university or college 
must be the expression of institutional life.” Here is a fresh, vigorous, new 
idea, which Chicago, Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Duke, Colorado College 
among the smaller colleges, and others are endeavoring to actualize on 
their campuses by organizing their religious life around great cathedral 
-an idea that bids fair to 





chapels erected or in the process of erection 
revolutionize the religious life of institutions of higher learning. In due 
process of time when this idea shall have borne its perfect fruit, these in- 
stitutions will cease to be the battleground of warring sects and no longer 
will they be objects of extraneous evangelization programs for their salva- 
tion. As Dean Mathews sees it, colleges and universities must give organic 
expression to the religious values inhering in their situations, and in so 
doing they will build character in their faculty and students and send 
forth workers of righteousness to reconstruct the Great Society. It is an 
alluring challenge. Let us hope that some national body of religious 
workers will ere long build a program around this idea and so explore the 
colleges and universities as situations in which inhere ample character- 
building resources and suggest practical measures for making them func- 
tional in institutional and student life. 

Dr. Towner, however, built his program on a different basis. Three ob- 
jectives are specifically stated: (1) to state as clearly as possible the re- 
ality of the spiritual; (2) to discover current trends in scientific and social 
thought; and (3) to present the practical approaches that are now being 
made to the general problem of religion in higher education. After experts 
have in each instance presented the findings in their several fields, a sum- 
mary statement should be made by another expert in behalf of the Con- 
ference. 

Rufus M. Jones, the Quaker philosophical mystic, was assigned the 
task of introducing the Conference to the reality of the spiritual, which he 
found in personal experience. His address and that of William P. Lemon 
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witnessed eloquently to spiritual reality and gave the Conference a becom- 
ing orientation for its later discussions. 

Professor Edward S. Conklin, psychologist, Professor Charles A. Ell- 
wood, social scientist, and W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, physicist, pre- 
sented the trends in their respective fields and related them to religion 
The summarizing address on thought trends and religion was given by 
Dean Charles W. Gilkey, who reminded the Conference that religion is 
ultimately a call to creative adventure. One closes the reading of this sec- 
tion with the conviction that modern thought in the scientific realm is 
undergirding rather than undercutting religion. It is gratifying, for ex- 
ample, to know that physics now lends its support to the freedom of the 
will and finds a place in the universe for moral responsibility—funda- 
mental tenets of religion, cherished despite seeming negative conclusions 
of science as formerly conceived. It is also gratifying to have social sci- 
entists and psychologists depict for us the healing and restorative possi- 
bilities and values resident in human nature and to chart the pathway of 
future progress—tenets also cherished by religion and now happily given 
highest scientific support. 

Two-thirds of the volume are assigned to what is being done in the field 
of religion and how the several agencies and their agents are doing it. The 
contributions made by the major religious groups—Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews—separately and unitedly are set forth. The work of col- 
lege preachers, university pastors, professional teachers of religion, di- 
rectors of religious life and of social service, and the secretaries of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. is described, together with exposition of the 
professional training they will require. The co-operative religious work of 
typical university centers is ably presented by experts. What this sec- 
tion, comprising the bulk of the book, says, has, for the most part, been 
said again and again, but nowhere so well as in this volume. Here is a 
photograph, not a portrait, of our best present practice and it is far from 
a discouraging picture. The colleges and universities evidently sense 
their religious opportunities and they are alert to grasp them. Profession- 
al workers in the field of religion will be especially rewarded by studying 
Professor Bower’s major for the religious culture of undergraduates and 
by Professor Aubrey’s description of the preparation necessary for the 
effective professional teacher of religion. Noteworthy, too, is Professor 
Shedd’s scientific demonstration that the work of the university pastor 
and of the Christian Association secretary is the same and requires the 
same preparation. What this involves for the future of these professions 
presents a problem for serious thought. It may mean the disappearance 
of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. from the university, as at Pennsylvania. 
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One seriously misses in this volume the clear recognition of certain im- 
plications that inhere in the obligation of these institutions of higher 
learning to their supporting constituencies. These institutions are not 
isolated groups, but part and parcel of the on-going process we call 
civilization. They must not only develop their students culturally in the 
religious field but they must motivate them to be social and religious 
engineers, no matter what their vocational interests may be. And so they 
must not only prepare persons to be professional teachers of religion but 
they have a real obligation, as well, to prepare others, the vast majority, 
to be workers avocationally in social and spiritual reconstruction. Pro- 
fessor Bower senses this latter need, but does not enlarge upon it. 

Much yet remains to be done before we have an adequate philosophy of 
religion in higher education. We need to know what are the religious 
values inherent in the college and university situation, how to bring them 
to consciousness, how to make them functional in life. Before we can do 
this we must reconstruct, reattitudinize our administrations (including 
boards of trustees), our faculties, our departments of finance and person- 
nel work, the alumni, and also the communities in which these institutions 
are located. In addition, we must discover the values for character-build- 
ing inherent in the various provisions and agencies for serving the life of 
students whether institutionally controlled or voluntary or co-operative, 
such as fraternities, religious groupings, publications, athletics, etc., and 
institute methods to make them positively functional. And so we wait 
for a conference or a book or an experiment in higher education that will 
begin with the college or university where it is and demonstrate how to 
make of such an institution a character-building agency by the utilization 
of its own inherent religious values, as Dean Mathews so pointedly sug- 
gests. 

This book is a milepost pointing in that direction and as such it merits 
the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested in religion in higher 


education. 
W. A. HARPER 


ELON COLLEGE 


HUMANISM—ANOTHER BATTLE LINE! 


Not since the early days of the Trinitarian Unitarian controversy has 
there been such marshaling of forces as are now assembled along the new 
battle line—the theist-humanist controversy. True, it is a bit difficult to 
find out where the line runs. There are varieties of both theism and hu- 
manism. And besides there are persons who claim to stand on both sides 


of the line. 
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Already the theists have discovered that the fighting edge is gone from 
the old theism, and that their theology must be completely overhauled. 
The process of overhauling is proceeding apace, and there are those who 
say that so much has already been conceded that nothing of special 
theistic import is left. When the theists reduce God to ‘“‘a phase of the 
behaviour of the universe,’ or “the personality evolving forces of the 
environing situation,” or “the order of greatest possibility,’ but without 
the cosmic guaranty of human values, we are witnessing the beginning of 
the end. 

On the other hand humanism also is in for an overhauling. Efforts are 
being made to integrate humanist attitudes into an organic whole, sup- 
ported by a world-view, and made effective in a planned world-order. 

Meanwhile, the literature on the subject increases. 

Humanism—A nother Battle Line! edited by William Peter King,’ is a 
co-operative volume by such well-known scholars as Shailer Mathews, 
D. C. Macintosh, Lynn H. Hough, J. W. Buckham, and others. On the 
whole the volume is temperate and friendly. There is some lack of famil- 
iarity with the humanist position, as when reference is made to ‘“‘the 
materialistic implications of Humanism.”’ Humanists long ago announced 
the death of materialism, along with that of spiritism. 

One of the most able, as well as one of the most disappointing, chapters 
in the work is that by Dean Mathews, who really faces the issues and at- 
tempts to deal seriously with them. His handling of the subject, however, 
is vitiated from the very start by a false assumption, viz., that humanism 
deals with man in only his social environment, that it leaves “humanity 
in a cosmic vacuum.’ Quite the contrary is true. Humanists have in- 
sisted that whereas theism considers man chiefly in relation to a sup- 
posititious spiritual environment, humanism deals with man in his total 
environing situation. Owing, however, to man’s lack of knowledge of the 
total situation, and while searching for greater knowledge, the humanist 
is less willing than the theist to make affirmations about the unknown. 

Dr. Mathews deals also with two other fundamental problems, viz., 
“religion” and “God.” He believes that religion historically described is 
not “the co-operative search for the good life’ but rather “the search 
for aid in getting something better than what men had or feared.”’ ‘‘Prim- 
itive religion was not a search for ideals but a technique for obtaining 
super-human help in satisfying specific needs.”” What Dr. Mathews fails 
to see is that the essential thing is the effort to find satisfaction and that 


* Humanism—A nother Battle Line! By William Peter King (ed.). Nashville: Cokes- 
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the technique is subject to change. The term ‘‘God”’ is functional. ‘‘It is 
a conceptual word which we use in our psychological processes to set up 
personal relationship with forces and activities of the universe.” So far 
as I can make out, the real God, as distinguished from the term “‘God,”’ 
is “‘the personality-producing activities of the cosmos.” It seems to be 
assumed that the appearance of human personality argues for personality 
resident in the universe and capable of producing human personality. 
There is no effort tofind any other possible explanation. Creative synthe- 
sis is not explored; and there is no indication that Dr. Mathews considers 
that personality might not, after all, be the highest form of being. 

The difference between a modern theist and a modern humanist is 
that the theist insists on the cosmic validity of human values, while the 
humanist regards human values as self-validating. The humanist does 
not as a rule use the term ‘‘God”’ because he believes that historically 
it has connoted cosmic guaranty. He uses the term “‘religion’’ because 
he believes that historically it has connoted the human effort to find a 
satisfactory life. 

Mr. King rightly locates Ames and Wieman on the humanist side of 
the line. The difference today between the position of these men and 
also of most of the contributors to this volume, on the one hand, and that 
of the orthodox theist, on the other, is far greater that that between their 
position and that of the humanist. 

What one really misses in this work is a thoroughgoing orderly ar- 
raignment of humanism, and a unified statement of the essentials of 
theism. There is too much fraternizing with the ‘‘foe’’ to justify the title. 
Upon laying the book down the reader has the feeling that after all the 
battle line is in fact a tea party. 

Curtis W. REESE 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GOD AND MAMMON 


God and Mammon by J. A. Hobson! is a little book of four chapters 
dealing with the interaction between the idealisms born of religion and 
the urgent economic interests of any given time, in the development of 
civilization. The book is broken up under specific headings as follows: 
“Economics in Primitive Religions’’; ‘‘Catholicism and Economic Life’’; 
“Protestantism and Business’’; ‘“Modern Economic Movements.”’ Primi- 
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tive society enriched the priest to gain increase in herds, crops, or health. 
If he failed by his professed technique of magic, either he was killed or his 
god was attacked, or both. Catholicism grew rich and potent by capitaliz- 
ing purgatory and selling the right to sin. Avarice constantly sterilized 
the high profession of its theories which were invariably above its prac- 
tices. Protestantism identified righteousness with good fortune, a holy 
life with a prosperous existence; it elevated the economic virtues into 
qualities of Christian character; it supplied sobriety, thrift, self-control, 
abstemiousness, and industry—the very qualities growing capitalism 
needed and for which it rewarded Protestantism amply. Luther, Calvin, 
and Wesley are alike guilty. Luther spoke from an agrarian, Calvin from 
an urban, experience. Wesley did revolt, personally, from a too com- 
placent acquiescence in the mysticism of a success-religion, but he was 
not heeded. The Quakers, perhaps, came off better because they were, 
at the outset, of the very humblest origin. Today the prevailing attitude 
among many Christians is that of the economists, viz., that the economic 
field is subject to scientific laws that will not bow before ethical considera- 
tions, or as Sir Josiah Stamp puts it: “whatever is economically in- 
evitable cannot be morally wrong, for where there is no choice or avoid- 
ance there is no moral issue.”’ 

Hobson is frankly in despair of the church. Wistfully, he reminds us 
that the saints will never be forgotten. There is an inevitable trend to 
asceticism in human nature. Meanwhile, in America, he thinks God and 
Mammon are completely reconciled. Says the American millionaire in one 
of Joseph Hergesheimer’s novels, ‘“‘Christian principles and American con- 
ceptions of business have put us where we are.”’ 

This is a racy little book, deeply indebted to Tawney for its argument, 
though availing itself of abundant other sources. It leaves one still won- 
dering whether a rising middle class from the Middle Ages onward created 
interests that shaped up our religious attitudes or whether our religious 
interests dictated the attitudes of the middle class. One gets the impres- 
sion that Hobson, like most writers in this field, thinks of “prophetic 
religion”’ in terms of the identification of religion with the interests of the 
humble, the meek, and the helpless. In other words, the class not yet 
come to power. Certainly, historically, religion has grown imposing when 
it cast in its lot with that class which was on its way to power. If now it 
is to transfer its loyalty to the class not yet come to power, it will find 
itself in opposition to the dominant class, but only until the class with 
whom it has cast its lot comes into power. This, then, seems the paradox 
of history: religion to commend itself to the enlightened conscience of a 
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writer like Hobson must, of necessity, fight the battles of the under- 
privileged, thereby making them the privileged, or so it seems, and finds 
itself again embarrassed by being identified at last with the powerful. 
Mies H. KRUMBINE 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH OF SHAKER HEIGHTS 
CLEVELAND, OxI0 


NEW HOME MISSION STUDY BOOKS 

The agencies promoting the study of missions in the churches have 
learned how to produce study books, rich in human interest. Six new 
home mission books have come to hand, all of them written in a manner 
that easily holds attention. Three deal with rural life. One" portrays the 
lives of country people in America—pioneers in the stump country of 
Wisconsin, dairy farmers in Illinois, cantaloupe pickers in California, negro 
tenants on the cotton plantations of Mississippi, and others—and tells the 
story of some helpful service rendered in each case. Another? deals with 
rural billion of the earth’s population, the world around, and sounds the 
solemn warning: “The ruins of dead cities and decadent states bear mute 
witness to the truth that civilization neglects at its peril those springs of 
population that flourish on the lonely mountainsides and in isolated val- 
leys and amid the prairie grass.” And still another’ is a child’s story, 
charmingly written, and intended to widen the horizons of American chil- 
dren to include a view into the lives of country children in all parts of the 
earth. 

A fourth book‘ deals mainly with rural conditions but is primarily 
concerned with one class of workers—the migrants. The Christian social 
service program of the Council of Women for Home Missions among this 
most neglected class is described, with large reference to actual incidents 
of the work vividly portrayed. 

The total task of the home mission enterprise is surveyed in the fifth 
books in our list—the work of the pioneers who labored as the frontiers 

' The Adventures of Mr. Friend. By Harold B, Hunting. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1931. vili+130 pages. $1.00. 

The Rural Billion. By Charles M. McConnell. New York: Friendship Press, 
1931. vili+171 pages. $1.00. 

3 The World on a Farm. By Gertrude Chandler Warner. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1931. 83 pages. $1.00. 

4 Roving with the Migrants. By Adela J. Ballard. New York: Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1931. 95 pages. Paper $0.50. 

5 Grad and the Census. By Robert N. McLean. New York: Council of Women for 


Missions and the Missionary Education Movement, 1931. xii+164 pages. $1.00. 
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were pushed westward; the present problems of “‘overlapping and over- 
looking” which this pioneer age has bequeathed to the present; the urgent 
problems related to education, racial antagonism, social justice, etc., 
which must now be dealt with. And all this discussed not in abstract 
terms but with realistic portrayal of actual situations. 

And the sixth' is a different kind of home mission study book. It is an 
exposition of a conception of home missions as something much more pro- 
found than mere church extension; its objective is seen to be nothing less 
than the Christianizing of America in all areas of life, and this in a time 
of cataclysmic social change. Incidentally the author, a former general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, outlines a formula for the 
federal unity of the churches which is of more than passing interest. 

CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

* The Challenge of Change. By John Milton Moore. New York: Council of Women 

for Home Missions and the Missionary Education Movement, 1931. xi+204 pages 


$1.00. 
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Axpgorr, Justin E. Tukaram: Translation from Mahipati's Bhaktalilamrita, 
“The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra,’ No. 7. Address author, Summit, New 
Jersey, 1930. $1.25. 

Dr. Abbott’s translation of Mahipati’s life of Tukaram, the poet-saint of the Marathi 
land, is much to be welcomed. Tukaram, whose generally accepted dates are 1008-4q, 
was a native of Dehu, a small town near Poona, in the Deccan in the center of the 
Marathi country. The religion he taught was a form of Vaisnavism with a strong mystic 
tinge. As such, it belonged definitely to the Bhakti group—that is, it considered whole- 
hearted devotion to the Deity the most essential thing for salvation and relegated the 
usual rites and observances of Hinduism to a somewhat secondary place. Jt is also jm- 
portant to remember that Tukaram’s teaching was quite free from the sensual elements 
which play so prevalent a role in the Krishna-Radha cults. The faith of the Marathi 
saint was very simple, yet pure and noble. Born in a family belonging to the Sudra 
caste, and by profession a village merchant, Tukaram early felt the urge of devoting 
himself entirely to the warship of Vishnu; and this resolution he carried out in spite of 
numerous obstacles. Because of the doctrine he taught and his low-caste descent, 
Tukaram was bitterly hated by the Brahmans, who repeatedly subjected him to 
persecution. Yet his simple Kirtans—religious services at which he recited his hymns 
appealed profoundly to the Marathi people, According to tradition, even Sivaji, the 


great Marathi leader, who has been made a national hero by Hindu patriots, visited 
him and bestowed generous gifts on him. Whether this be true or not, it is, at any rate, 


certain that the teachings of Tukaram were well known to Sivaji. Dr. Abbott’s transla- 
tion makes available to serious students of Indian religion and civilization source ma- 


teria) of great importance. 

Atti della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Serie Sesta, Vol. VI. Rome: 
Giovanni Bardi, 1930. 271-417 pages, 18 plates. Whole volume, 120 L. 
After more than three hundred years of scientific activity in the field of archaeolovica) 

research, the Italian Accademia dei Lincei is continuing to produce weighty apne of 

field work. This volume summarizes the finds of the year 1930. Three aspects of the 


work are impressive: the systematic and comprehensive manner in which archaeological 
research is organized in Italy today, the completeness of the formulated reports, and 


the importance of the finds that are still coming to light. 

Dawson, Mites MENANDER. The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. xix+271 pages. $2.25. 
This volume of thirty-three chapters consists chiefly of texts, selected without his- 


torical discrimination, from the sacred literature of Zoroastrianism. The author en- 
deavors to convince the reader that Persia’s ancient religion is the supreme thrust of 


individual and social ethics. His argument, based on “authoritative” scripture, is 
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feebly supported by quotations from partisan devotees of the religion. Parallels are 
drawn between Zoroastrian and Jewish-Christian teachings; and the ideas expressed are 
those common to all culture religions. This book may possess emotional value for fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, but, through its lack of social setting, it will not realize the author’s 


hope that it will be “‘a genuine and important contribution to the study of comparative 


ethics.” 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITIC STUDIES 
Trt, WaALtrerR. Koptische Dialektgrammatik. Munich: C. HW. Beck’sche Ver- 

Jagsbuchhandlung, 1931. xv+130 pages. M. 8.50. 

Previous Coptic grammars have followed the rule of treating one dialect, generally 
the Saidic, as the basis of the language. This one takes the different dialects (Saidic. 
Akmimic, Subakmimic, Fayyumic and Boharic) together. Extracts for reading in the 
Chrestomathy at the end of the book are in two or more dialects. In a small volume the 


author presents an astonishingly large amount of grammatical material and offers an 
excellent textbook for beginners. 


Yearbook Central Conference of American Rabbis, 1931, Vol. XLII, Forty-second 
Annual Convention, June 17-21, 1931. Wawasee, Indiana, Edited by Isaac 
E. Marcuson. 531 pages. $2.00. 

The yearbook contains, as usual, the complete proceedings of the annua] session 
(which was held this year at Wawasee, Indiana) and the papers delivered before the 
assembly. Among these papers are a symposium on ‘The Debacle of Religion in 
Russia,” “Currents in Jewish Religious Thought,’ and “The Nature and Scope of 
Jewish Theology.’ 


Copies of this yearbook may be procured from Rabbi Marcuson, Macon, Georgia. 


Grover, T.R. The World of the New Testament. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 

233 pages. $2.00. 

The notes of lectures given in various American educationa) centers in 1930 are here 
dehnitely composed in very readable literary form. In general, the author’s purpose is 
to help the New Testament student to realize more vividly the social life of the Graeco- 
Roman world into which early Christianity emerged. In particular, his contentions are 
two: that the ancient world had a great cultural heritage and that Christianity won in 
its competition with paganism because it appealed to the best thought and experience 
of the men of the time. In this volume Professor Glover is not as depreciatory of 
Graeco-Roman culture as is his usual wont; but he is as partisan and apologetic for 
Christianity as ever. 

WILFLEY, XENOPHON P. St. Paul the Herald of Christianity. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, n.d. 267 pages. $2.00. 

The forty short chapters of this book represent as many popular lectures before a 
Bible class in St. Louis, Missouri. The point of view is completely traditional and 
harmonistic. Thirteen letters are regarded as genuinely Paul’s. The speeches at- 
tributed to the Apostle in Acts are treated as excerpts from sermons actually delivered 
by him. Pauline sections in Acts are utilized as dependably biographica). The data thus 


pieced together are “supplemented with historical information apart from, but con- 
castent with, the facts found in the Bible text.” Satis superque. 
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KRUGER, Gustav. Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Teil 3: Reformation und 
Gegenreformation. Zweite Auflage. Wilhelm Maurer and Heinrich Herme- 
link (editors). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. 395 pages. M. 17. 

This book gives the reviewer an opportunity to perform the most pleasant part of 
his duty. It can be announced with unstinted praise. The first edition appeared in 1911. 
Since that time, tremendous progress has been made in the research of the Reformation 
period. The authors (Hermelink for the Reformation period, and Maurer for the post- 
Reformation period) found it, therefore, necessary to revise practically the whole text. 
They were remarkably successful in their efforts. They have rearranged the material 
and cleverly present it in broad outline as well as in details. Their judgment as to facts 
and interpretation is based upon the most recent research. In case of controversial 
issues, they state the problem in preference to attempting a solution. They have col- 
lected the vast literature, meticulously striving for completeness. It is natural that not 
all titles have come to their notice. A few English-American contributions, that ought 
to have been mentioned, are not listed. But the reader will, nevertheless, find the 
significant literature relating to all phases of the Reformation. The book must be called 


the most competent guide to the study of the history of the church during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is unreservedly recommended to a}) students of the period. 


LotrHer, Hetmut. Realismus und Symbolismus in der altchristlichen Kunst. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. 46 pages. M. 1.80. 

Students of early Christianity, concentrating on the study of literary documents, 
have habitually neglected that important source of information about popular piety 
which is provided by early Christian art. Yet students of the history of art have de- 
veloped thoroughly scientific techniques for the interpretation of these important 
monuments. In this monograph methodology is examined, achieved results are sum- 
marized, and advance problems are indicated. 

MacCut1ocu, J. A. The Harrowing of Hell. New York: Scribner’s, 1931. 352 
pages. $3.50. 

The canon of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, deals fully, sympathetically, and ably 
with the origins and the literary development of the myth about the descent of Christ 
to Hades. Kindred beliefs are examined, and the functiona) significance of the total 
nexus in answering to widely current human desires is emphasized. Most regrettably 
the extended and significant artistic development of the tradition is ignored altogether. 
At the end the author exerts himself to find elements of permanent value in the doc- 
trine. That the myth had value when it emerged may be granted. But to insist that it 
must have value today, or a thousand years from today, is simply gratuitous. 
MorratTtT, JAMES. The Day before Yesterday. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury 

Press, 1930. 167 pages. $2.00. 

By the ‘‘day before yesterday” Dr. Moffatt means the generation beginning with 
the eighteen-sixties. In these five lectures delivered before the Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas, Texas, in 1929, the author attempts to set forth our immediate 


spiritual heritage. The subjects of the lectures will give some indication of the ideas 
presented: ‘‘A Third Religion’; ‘‘The Loss of God”; ‘Nature for God”; ‘‘Instinctive 


Faith”; and “‘Some Fables of the Faith.” 
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Nyvaci, Davip. The Swedish Covenanters. Chicago: Covenant Book Concern, 

1930. 137 pages. $1.25. 

This little volume is a welcome addition to the history of the foreign-speaking 
religious bodies in this country. The scope of the book is very broad; it starts with the 
origin of the Scandinavians, and relates the story of the introduction of Christianity 
into Sweden and the establishment of Lutheranism as the state religion. In an interest- 
ing way the author then pictures the different free-church movements in Sweden, 
leading up to the work of that important political and religious leader, Paul Peter 
Waldenstrém. The author next takes us over to the American continent and tells about 
that Swedish religious movement which finally resulted in the organization of the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant of America. The author, who has been a Jead- 
ing character in the development of the later history of the Covenanters, relates some 
interesting inside information concerning the relation of the Covenanters to the Con- 
gregationalists and concerning the problems which a foreign-speaking religious body 
has to solve in this country. The last chapter is apologetical, dealing with the Covenant 


ideals or with the faith of the Covenanters. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
BIXLER, JULIUS SEELYE. Jmmortality and the Present Mood. Cambridge: Har 


vard University Press, 1931. 69 pages. $1.00. 

In this Ingersoll Lecture for 1931 Professor Bixler offers an interpretation of a 
qualitative, rather than a temporal, immortality, and does it with rare grace and skill. 
The real values of life do not demand extended life to vindicate them; and s0, if it 
seems impossible to show that life itself continues after death, that does not negate 
the abiding significance of its achievements in the universe. ‘‘For spirit survival is 


irrelevant.” 


CRAWSHAW, WILLIAM H. The Indispensable Soul. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 

315 pages. $2.50. 

Though not technically a philosopher, Dean Crawshaw has read widely and thought 
deeply. In this volume he presents an apologetic for the reality and supreme significance 
of the soul. It will seem confirmatory, if not convincing, to all who share with him a 
personalistic philosophy. 

Science makes no pronouncement on the soul, and no one has a right to invoke 
science either for or against its existence. Only one type of philosophy, broadly speak- 
ing—namely, materialism—denies the soul’s existence. The fact is that mechanism 
fails as a frame of reference. The higher we rise in the scale of values, the more we need 
the hypothesis of soul. 

We have, moreover, an immediate awareness of the soul. The whole of man’s knowl- 
edge, in fact, begins with a primary intuition of awareness. Even science makes its leap 
toward universal meanings through the use of intuition. And religion, the most com- 
prehensive activity of the human soul, inquiring what can be known and felt about the 
soul, God, spiritual reality, naturally employs intuition’s helpful light. Idealism as- 
sumes that of which science has no knowledge, namely, spirit, though science will ulti- 
mately become aware of it, if it can carry its investigations far enough. Idealism claims 
the whole realm denominated mind, consciousness, spirit, soul. Religion operates within 


this field, and the poetico-religious point of view envisions for the soul an immortality, 
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without which the supreme value would itself be lost. Without the soul these interests 
are as unsubstantial as a dream: there is no mind, no individuality, no personality, no 
capability of reason or emotion or imagination. 

The objections which may be urged against this general treatment of the theme need 
not be indicated here. Dean Crawshaw is, of course, well aware that certain main 
trends of contemporary thought move toward conclusions quite opposed to his own. It 
was a sense of this, indeed, which inspired the writing of the book. 


SANDERS, CHARLES F. The Taproot of Religion and Its Fruitage, New York: 

Macmillan, 1931. viii++266 pages. $2.00. 

The author’s thesis is that the taproot of religion is human personality, particularly 
in its aspiring aspects. He defines religion as life motivated, inspired, and dominated 
by the consciousness of God. He holds that human experience has two sources of con- 
tact with the objective world—the sensory and the mystical. The source material of 
religion comes through the mystical. The analysis and interpretation of the mystical 
experience constitutes the field of religious research. 

The author fails to show how personality is any more the taproot of religion than of 
science, art, and philosophy, which, together with religion, are different aspects of man’s 
adjustment to his environing world. Many modern thinkers will not follow the author 
n his view that the mystical experience is the field in which religion operates as dis- 
tinguished from the whole range of man’s values that are operative in the world of 
reality to which he is adjusting himself and which are operative in his own experience. 
Such thinkers will feel that this reality is a unity with continuity of process and that to 
differentiate it into the sensory and the mystical world is an artificial and fruitless 
approach. The discussion is marred by such overstatements as that ‘civilization has 
been given its direction by religion” and that the Decalogue can be said to be the foun- 
dation of civil law. Few of the most devoted religionists would be willing to follow the 
author in his conclusion in the final chapter, that religion is the master of civilization. 


Scumipt, Hans. Die Erzdhlung von Paradies und Siindenfall. Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1931. 54 pages. M. 1.80. 

The area covered in this popular lecture is an old battleground between Hugo 
Gressmann and Emil Brunner, on which are represented certain fundamental issues 
in present-day theological discussion. Professor Schmidt’s investigation is fresh and 
independent. The original meaning of the ancient myth is sought. The canonical edi- 
tion of the story is analyzed into its component parts. By comparison with similar 
myths in other religions, the primitive intent of these narrative units is made plain. 
The author further reconstructs the process whereby this primitive intent was meta- 
morphosed under the influence of the god-concept of Israelitish religion, as the narrative 
units were intertwined in canonical form. 


SIEGFRIED, THEODOR. Grundfragen der Theologie bei Rudolf Otto (‘‘Marburger 

Theologische Studien,” No. 7). Gotha: Klotz, 1931. 62 pages. M. 4. 

Dr. Siegfried offers a theological commentary on Otto’s writings. His little book is 
an essay in understanding. He succeeds in showing the theological unity of Otto’s 
thought and thus gives good assistance to those who are concerned with it. Although 
the outline of his arguments is perfectly clear, his language is often so abstract that it is 


difficult to comprehend them. 
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UNGERN-STERNBERG, ARTHUR v. Freiheit und Wirklichkeit. Schleiermachers 
philosophischer Reiseweg durch den deutschen Idealismus. Gotha: Klotz, 1931. 
vilit+ 392 pages. M. 12. 

This is the first volume of a larger work on the philosophy of Schleiermacher. The 
author plans to analyze Schleiermacher’s philosophical thought in its historical develop- 
ment. In the present volume he carries the discussion to the year 1807, and he deals 
primarily with the “philosophical ethics” and, in connection therewith, with Schleier- 
macher’s relationship with German idealism. His Platonism is convincingly empha- 
sized. The work makes an excellent impression. A full discussion of it must be post- 


poned until its completion. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
Supp, K. G. A Modern Pilgrimage. New York: Scribner, 1931. ix+149 pages. 
$1.50. 

Donald Hankey told us that “true religion is betting your life that there is a God.” 
This book is the story of his life. In it we learn how this unconventional saint carried 
out the wager in his own experience. We are introduced to one who was never easily 
understood—one who might be called a “rather perplexing person’”’—but we learn to 
know him as a person who renounced all cant and sought a religion which dealt with 
reality. From his service in the slums of London to his activities at the front, we find one 
who tried to combine devotion to human need with rigorous thinking in order to make 
religion vital. 

GILKEY, JAMES GORDON. Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. New York: 

Macmillan, 1931. xi+249 pages. $2.00. 

That James Gordon Gilkey is in the front rank of interpreters of Christianity to the 
contemporary American mind is evidenced once more by his recent book, Meeting the 
Challenge of Modern Doubt. In its twelve chapters, twelve of the intellectual perplexi- 
ties of our times are examined and dissipated: the shift in values accompanying the 
religious revolution of today, the lost sense of authority, the apparent purposelessness 
of the natural world, the failure of the plan of salvation, the problem of suffering, the 
submergence of the individual, prayer, the seeming passivity of God, the place of 
Jesus, the un-Christian attitudes of society, the meaning of the new sociological- 
Christian technique of redemption, and the religion of the future. 

Written in clear flowing English, with striking aptness of illustration and quotation, 
it is a popular book in the best sense of the word, and therefore by none will be more 
profitably read than by those whose weekly task it is to popularize, our preachers. 
They will find in it the forthright approach and nice turn of argument, the comely word 
and varied arsenal of facts utilized by one who is a master in their field. The author 
has not written his book for theologians nor, on the other hand, for those who crave the 
deep and mystical literature of devotion. It is a worthy volume of apologetic for the 
thoughtful American minister and his laymen, and will bring its peculiar reward to 
Dr. Gilkey’s increasing circle of readers. 

Martin, ALFRED W. Consolations. New York: Appleton, 1931. 115 pages. 
$1.00. 

In the first of this series of addresses delivered before the Society for Ethical Culture, 
the author suggests the sources of consolation for the bereaved. He cannot accept the 
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comfort which belief in the physical resurrection of Jesus brings to people, but he at- 
tempts to show that ‘‘ethical religion is not only good enough to live by, but also good 
enuough to die by.”” The other chapters are miscellaneous addresses which find their 
unity in the concept of the spiritual nature of man. He draws liberally upon the philos- 
ophy of Felix Adler, as he points the way which ethical culture suggests for the realiza- 


tion of man’s highest ends. 


PICKETT, WARREN WHEELER. Worship Services for Young People. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, 1931. 58 pages. $0.50. 

This book has been prepared for those who would like to make worship an important 
element in the experience of religion. Nine of the fifteen services are for general use; 
five for special occasions; and one is a communion service. They are to be commended 
for their dignity, simplicity, and sincerity. As a whole, they are well above the average 
in excellence. 

The services have the virtue also of brevity. The worshipers are led to share in 
three aspects only of the worship experience—the awareness of the ideal, humility, and 
dedication. In two or three of the services thanksgiving takes the place of humility. 
This shortness of the liturgy creates a difficulty. One has a feeling of abruptness in the 
transitions. A note of praise after the experience of humility, or a benediction of peace 
at the close of the service, would have added to the smoothness of the progression. 

The quality of the worship material deserves attention. The compiler has been most 
successful in the selection of the prayers and liturgies. Many of them have years of 
Christian use and experience wrought into them, coupled with literary and spiritual 
significance. The readings from modern poetry are an admirable addition to the 
services, but one wishes that further search might have been undertaken before certain 
choices were made final. The hymns are open to criticism. Many of them are among 
the best, but a regrettable few are most unfortunate in musical and poetic quality and 
are far below the general level of the rest of the material. 


WEsTON, SIDNEY A. (ed.). Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Boston: 

Pilgrim Press, 1931. vilit+170 pages. $1.60. 

Sixteen sermons by eminent preachers intended to answer youth’s questions about 
religion and life. C. A. Barbour, C. R. Brown, Raymond Calkins, H. E. Fosdick, A. L. 
Kinsolving, H. E. Luccock, Irving Maurer, Boynton Merrill, A. W. Palmer, C. S. 
Patton, R. S. Smith, R. H. Stafford, J. T. Stocking, E. F. Tittle, H. H. Tweedy, and 
R. R. Wicks are the preachers. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


DeExTER, ALDA O.; KIEFFER, ADAH L.; and Bro, MARGUERITTE H. Wheat 

Magic. New York: Friendship Press, 1931. 138 pages. $1.00. (Paper, $0.75.) 

A course for junior boys and girls on rural life around the world. There are eight 
charmingly written stories, and eight units of study intended ‘“‘to lead boys and girls to 
become acquainted with, understand, like, and help rural boys and girls all over the 
world.” The units of study deal with the following problems: increasing the food 
supply, raising better live stock, improving transportation, turning from field to fac- 
tory, educating for fuller life, promoting health, working together, and searching for 
God. An admirable illustration of the newer, and better, method of missionary educa- 


tion. 
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LOBINGIER, JOHN L. How Big Is Your World? Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1931. 

Leader’s Manual 75 pages, $0.85; Student’s Manual 71 pages, $0.60. 

This is a project type of course which has been experimented with under direction 
of the International Council of Religious Education and has proved of distinct interest. 
It is organized for the freer kind of procedure in which pupils and teachers agree on a 
desired line of investigation and carry it forward for as many weeks as interest and 
necessity for completion of the project seems to require. The leader’s manual has 
sufficient material to guide a teacher in starting the enterprise, in finding source material, 
and in stimulating the group to work in a co-operative way toward some specific goal. It 
gives references to other information, suggestions for a number of possible investigations, 
and blank pages for the record of the study. The plan of procedure is excellent if a 
leader has creative ability, sympathy for this social point of view, and a group of high- 
school age with enough morale to do something that requires initiative, time, and critical 
thinking. It might be used in a very superficial way with little satisfaction, but it offers 
opportunity for developing intelligent Christian attitudes toward other races, religions, 
and large social interests. The author is secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Education for the Congregational Educational Society and has written a number of 
books in this field. 


MumrorpD, Epirz E. Reap. Joan—A Story from Life. New York: Longmans, 
1931. 88 pages. $1.00. 
The story of a problem child, covering two and one-half critical years in early child- 
hood, and telling how understanding was attained and what was the issue of the conflict. 


O’Harra, MILEHAM L. The Parables of Emiloh the Mystic. Boston: Gorham 
Press, 1931. 164 pages. $2.00. 
Twenty-eight parables intended, apparently, for children. Heavily loaded with 
moral and religious preachments, but lacking in imagination and inspiration. 


POWELL, Marie C. Junior Method in the Church School. Revised and rewritten. 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1931. 465 pages. $1.50. 

The contrast between this revision and the first edition written eight years ago is an 
astonishing measure of the progress that has been made in religious education in such a 
short period. The author has brought her book up to date with complete re-writing, 
new bibliographies, new organization of material, and thorough recognition of the latest 
educational points of view in child psychology, curriculum, and teaching methods. The 
book exhibits good educational theory and at the same time reflects thorough ac- 
quaintance with juniors, their capacities, interests, and problems. Many specific illus- 
trations help to clarify the presentation of the newer conceptions of curriculum and 
method as they should operate with the junior age. The author has packed the book 
full of good suggestions and has set a new standard for this type of manual. One great 
difficulty that is apparent through the book is to avoid going beyond the facts in 
presenting God as a dynamic personal power within the junior’s experience, but the 
author has done well with the problem. Perhaps it is the task of a theologian to make 
consistent teaching more possible, but the theologian will not likely know juniors as 
well as Dr. Powell. The book is highly recommended to all workers with juniors in 
the church school. 
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SHAVER, Erwin L. The Science of Leadership. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1931. 178 

pages. $1.00. 

This book has been prepared for the International Council of Religious Education 
to be used in their new high-school leadership curriculum, It is not to be regarded as a 
textbook in the traditional sense of the term. Instead, it is a pupil’s workbook. The 
author does not regard his purpose that of formulating principles or drawing con- 
clusions; rather, he limits himself to reporting enterprises in which young people have 
engaged, recommending a technique for the development of qualities of leadership and 
making suggestions regarding certain projects which will provide the young people with 
opportunities for practice in leadership. Blank pages are left in the book for the record- 
ing of findings. It is an interesting example of the effect of newer theories of teaching 


method when applied to the field of the training of leaders themselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARNHEITER, THEODORE. The Soul of a Christmas Tree. Boston: Christopher 
Pub. House, 1932. 72 pages. $1.50. 


A book of rather bad verse about a Christmas tree. 


Horne, HerMAN Harretv. The Essentials of Leadership. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1931. 136 pages. $1.00. 

The author has collected several essays, previously published in popular journals, 
and released them under the title of the first-appearing articles. He has sought to 
weave together the claims of morality, religion, and education by means of the philo- 
sophic thread of a Christian and personal idealism. 


Matson, CHARLOTTE. Books for Tired Eyes. Chicago: American Library Assn., 

1931. 58 pages. $0.50. 

This is a bibliography of books printed in large type—14-point or more. The books 
are classified under such general heads as fiction, biography, travel, literature, history, 
etc. Miss Matson, the compiler, is a public librarian in Minneapolis. The selections 
have been based not only upon the size of the type but upon her own good taste in 
literature. It is rather surprising to discover how many of the best books, both classical 
and modern, are now available in large type. The booklet is already in its second edi- 


tion, which indicates it has met a real demand. 


Packarb, Epwarp H. New England Essays: The Challenge of an Individualist. 

Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1929. 191 pages. $5.00. 

This is a collection of essays on almost every conceivable subject, the object of the 
author being to point out our national moral decadence. The author is particularly 
opposed to cruelty to animals, and there are several essays devoted to the sufferings 
entailed in the trapping of fur-bearing animals. The last essay is entitled, ‘“Churches 


Are Defeated.” 











